Legislative Funds 
Voted in 2 States 


Two AFL-CIO state organizations have put into operation plans 


- for raising funds to help build support for liberal legislative pro- 
-grams. The Tennessee Labor Council at its convention in Nashville 


approved an assessment of $1 per member to build support for a 
14-point program. In Oregon, all 24 county and area labor councils 


have approved the plan adopted 


urging all members to.contribute $1 to support an 18-point program. 
Comparable fund-raising plans were adopted earlier in Mississippi, 


Louisiana and Alabama. 


‘Tennessee 


Nashville—The Tennessee State 
‘AFL-CIO at its convention here 
passed by overwhelming voice votes 

“constitutional amendments assess- 

ing each affiliate $1 per member 

per year to finance a campaign for 

a legislative “Program of Progress.” 

’ The special fund, collections 
for which begin in January, will 

- be used only for political action, 
public relations and _ legislative 
action campaigns in support of 
the program, including not only 
liberalization of present laws and 
enactment of new legislation, but 
the building of defenses against 
anti-union enactments. 


“If we develop and mobilize our 
potential politica! strength,” the del- 


- egates were told in literature ex- 


plaining the program, “we have 
the power to stop passage of future 
anti-labor legislation, to repeal 
some of the existing bad laws, and 
‘to enact legislation to raise the 
purchasing power and living stand- 
ards of all Tennessee workers. 
“With over 175,000 members, 
organized labor is far the largest 
economic organization in Tennes- 
see. i 
“Because in past elections we 
have generally failed to develop 
and mobilize our potential polit- 
ical strength, probably less than 
- 12 percent of [our| potential— 
Jess than 82,000 votes—has sup- 
ported the candidates recom- 
mended by labor. 


“When we develop and mobilize 
-even 55 percent to 65 percent of 
this potential—377,000 to 445,000 
votes—organized labor will be the 
strongest political force in Tennes- 
see. To accomplish this will require 
careful planning, effective COPE 
organization and adequate finances. 
But it can and must be done.” 

The political action support for 
the Program of Progress includes 
“solidifying the labor vote behind 
friendly candidates for governor 
and the legislature, with COPE 
committees, including women’s ac- 
tivities departments and telephone 
squadrons, in all political subdi- 
visions down to election precincts 
having union membership. 

The public relations phase will 


(Continued on Page 4) 


at the state convention in June 


Oregon 


- Portland—All 24 central county. 
and area labor councils in Oregon 
have approved the political educa- 
tion and action program enacted at 
the State AFL-CIO convention in 
June and have recommended that 
all locals in their areas contribut 
$1 per member to a special fund to 
build support for an 18-point legis- 
lative program. 

The $1 per member may be con- 
tributed either individually or, upon 
authorization, through the union 
treasury. Several local unions 
have already forwarded their con- 
tributions to the State AFL-CIO 
Office here. 

Support for the program also 
has come in the form of endorse- 
ments by building trades councils 
in eight counties or areas, includ- 
ing the big Portland body; sev- 
eral district councils of the Lum- 
ber & Sawmill Workers, and the 
Portland District Council of Car- 
penters. 

State AFL-CIO Pres. J. D. 
McDonald, Executive Sec.-Treas. 
James T. Marr or Political Educa- 
tion Dir. George Brown has visited 
each county or area labor council 
twice since the convention to build 
up support for the program. Al 
Green, western states director for 
the national Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, has accompanied 
Brown on several of his trips. In 
addition, volunteer speakers have 
been visiting local union meetings 
in a number of counties to build up 
grass roots support for the program. 

The funds raised will be used for 
political activity in support of can- 
didates for national, state, legisla- 
tive and district offices as well as 
for legislation. The money com- 
ing from rank-and-file union mem- 
bers will be augmented by a volun- 
tary $50 club of full-time union 
officers. 

The $1 per member campaign is 
being pushed with appeals for 5 
cents each to back 18 pieces of 
state or federal legislation, “plus a 
dime.” 

The legislative program in- 
cludes increased workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment in- 
surance, with broader eligibility 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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For Eleanor Roosevelt Foundation: 


Workers Rally to 
March on Cancer 


The AFL-CIO $1 million “March on Cancer” will get under way 
formally next month, but already union members “are really excited” 
about it, according to AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 

Speaking on the Mutual Broadcasting System’s Labor News Con- 
ference, Schnitzler said workers are responding to the drive to raise 


Cancer Foundation “because we're 
taking it right to them and they’re 


showing their interest and their re- 


Meany Hails Maryland Labor for 


Drive to End Restaurant Race Bias 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has congratulated the Maryland State & D. C, AFL-ClO and 
its president, Woodrow F. Strong, for their “vigorous campaign” to secure the elimination of racial 
discrimination in restaurants along U. S. Route 40 in the state. 

Route 40 is the principal Washington-New York motor road. Continued refusal of restaurant 
owners to serve African diplomats en route between the two cities has caused repercussions in all 


parts of the world. Pres. Kennedy® 


has intervened personally, and the 
area AFL-CIO passed a strong res- 
_ olution at its recent convention. 


“I have. followed with interest,” 


* Meany wrote, “the vigorous cam- 


paign of the Maryland State & 
D. C. AFL-CIO on behalf of elim- 
‘inating discrimination in places of 
. public accommodation. 
“The international aspects of 


| the problem, created by unfortu- 


ye 


nate incidents on Route 40, have 
been the focus of public atten- 
tion. However, as. you have 
properly emphasized, equal treat- 
ment should be assured at all 
times to all persons as a matter of 
Americanism. Our own citizens 
surely should enjoy the same 
rights as visitors from abroad, 


There must be no passport re- 
quirements in public places. 


“Therefore let me congratulate 
you and your organization on your 
continuing fight against segrega- 
tion, discrimination and all other 
forms of bigotry. I assure you that 
you are reflecting the policies and 
principles of the AFL-CIO as a 
whole.” 

State Dept. officials have con- 
ferred repeatedly with owners of 
restaurants along Route 40, both 
singly and in groups, in an effort 
to halt their segregation practices, 
and to ease the tension it has 
caused in other parts of the world, 
particularly in Africa and Asia. 
The restaurateurs, for the most 


part, profess they would lose the 


bulk of their trade, which they say 
comes from southern truck drivers, 
if they were to cater to Negroes, 
but that they. would be willing to 
desegregate if other cafe owners 
along the highway were to do the 
same. 
The area involved is between 
Baltimore-and the Delaware line. 
Maryland, which boasts that 
it pioneered religious freedom in 
the New World back in 1649, is 
to all practical politi- 
cally governed by legislators’from 
the Eastern Shore—those coun- 
ties east of Chesapeake Bay— 
with a strong background of seg- 
regationist sympathies. | 
In the last session of the legisla- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


funds for the Eleanor Roosevelt@ 


action by the way they speak to 
their officers.” 

Schnitzler discussed the program 
under questioning by Harry Conn, 
editor of Press Associates, Inc., and 
Duane Emme, reporter for Labor, 
the railroad unions’ newspaper. 

All workers know or have 
heard of someone who has died or 
is ill of cancer he said, adding 
that 2.5 million people now in the 
labor force “are going to die 
needlessly of cancer.” He called 
cancer a “national plague,” add- 
ing that “we must do something 
about it.” ' 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “that 
the time for finding an actual cure 
or a cause for cancer shouldn’t be 
measured in days, months or years, 
but it should be measured in dol- 
lars. 

Polio Example Cited 


“Now we can talk about the tre- 
mendous work that was done in 
practically eliminating tuberculosis 
and consumption. But when you 
think back, 60, 70 years ago, how 
many tens of thousands of people 
needlessly lost their lives because 
there was no research done? s 

“The reason they didn’t do any 
research on consumption and 


tuberculosis was because they didn’t 
have the money. And the same 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Shutdown 


iSet After 


Union Vote 


By David L. Perlman 


Rossville, Ga.—The Allied In- 
dustrial Workers have asked the 
National Labor Relations Board 
to block the closing of a big Peer- 
less Woolen Mills plant here and 
prevent the scheduled dismissal 
of nearly 1,700 workers by 
Christmas. Peerless is owned by 
Burlington Industries, the na- 
tion’s largest textile chain. 

The union won a representation 
election in August and was at- 
tempting to negotiate a first con- 
tract when Burlington announced 
it will shut down the Rossville mill. 

A Burlington public relations 
representative, James Love Jr., 
was quoted in the Chattanooga 
Times of Sept. 26 as declaring 
that the vote for union represen- 
tation “was a consideration” in 
the decision to close the plant. 
He said there were other financial 
problems involved and “this 
thing had been in the works for 
some time.” 4 

AIW Regional Director Domi- 
nick D’Ambrosio said the union has 
filed unfair labor practice charges 
with the NLRB and has asked the 
labor board’s general counsel, Stuart 
Rothman, to seek a federal court in- 
junction to prevent the plant from 
being closed before the NLRB has 
acted on the union’s charges. 

An injunction, he said, would 
prevent “another Darlington.” 
D’Ambrosio referred to the similar 
closing of the Darlington Mfg. Co. 
mill in South Carolina shortly be- 
fore Christmas in 1956, after the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
had won bargaining rights. 

An NLRB examiner, months 
later, found that the company had 
been guilty of unfair labor practices 
but said there was no meaningful 
remedy for the 540 jobless workers 
since the firm had gone out of 
business. An attempt by the TWUA 
to force the Deering, Milliken tex- 

(Continued on Page 10) ‘ 


Bishop Tells Priests 
To Use Union Labor 


E] Paso—The bishop of El 
Paso has instructed pastors of 
Catholic parishes to specify, 
in advertising for bids on 
churches and schools, that 
only union labor can be used. 

Bishop Sidney M. Metzger 
wrote pastors in an episcopal 
letter that economic and in- 
dustrial growth in this area of 
Texas has increased faster 
than wages and benefits in 
many cases. 

“This is not to be wondered 

.? he wrote, “since labor 
unions have been unable to 
overcome indifference and 
lack of understanding.” Un- 
ions also have suffered, he 
said, “from hostile attitudes 
and pressures.” 
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Page Two 
NLRB Order: 
Georgia Firm Must | A 
Rehire 159 Strikers | [, 
A Georgia cotton mill has been directed by the National Labor 
Relations Board to rehire 159 discharged workers fired during a 
strike, to pay them lost wages of $150,000 or more and to engage N 
|| in good-faith bargaining with their union. : dolp 
More than two years after the Textile Workers Union of America unto 
struck the Fitzgerald Mills Corp.© as [are T 
of Fitzgerald, Ga., a three-member out full seniority as economic strik- up i 
NLRB panel rejected an_ inter- anys had been “permanently re- detai 
mediate repo i i : “ 
Lee J. Best and reached these wi, | Board Chairman Frank W. Mc- oa 
rectly contrary conclusions: Culloch and members Boyd Lee- mer 
: @ In negotiations that started dom and Gerald A. Brown, me the clo 
late in 1948, mill management de- | >2Sis of the testimony Best himself the 
layed in giving information re- quoted and on the rest of the rec- Ti 
quested by TWUA Local 1252 ord, reversed him, as both the union sign 
engaged in “mere surface bargain- and the NLRB general counsel had Har 
ing,” and refused to consider any requested, and held me Meiers Wal: 
contract proposals except its own. protected against discharges. ; clare 
st i a , . rae ae ®@ Local mill management had age — ~ ee . 
F ; 2 : er named work- 
HEAVY AGENDA was cleared by AFL-CIO Executive Council during its New York meeting with + See peggy Ae del — iy Mall ei ond full relestete- js 
a series of busy sessions such as the one shown above. Pres. George Meany may be seen at the phoned orders of company Pres, | ment to their former or substan- pins 
center of the table on its right side. Floyd W. Jefferson, Jr., in New | tially equivalent positions, with- eli 
' York City, or Sec.-Treas. Mark | Ut prejudice to their seniority dis 
a Milli C M h M. Horblit, in Boston, Mass. . ee rac 
E @ Company representativesmade| @!SCharging, H necessary, any re- T 
Labor’s $1-Million Cancer March, |,,+ co:srccsiaivesmase| sectaniog,  neconan, amy re fT 
Ss R k d Fi | S t ment. They made no concessions} Work for such employes.” orga 
- 7 before the strike began May 11, i scams 
Rallies Rank-and-file Suppor for te aie team May TI,| Management hw ake the Fath | 
(Continued from Page 1) has sufficient dollars to continue the | Many workers, he predicted, will | faith. Orleans to reverse the NLRB. The A 
thing was true of polio. It wasn’t research program until they actually | give more than 10 cents, but if the @ The plant general manager|union asked the Second Circuit tern 
until Pres. Roosevelt dramatized the | find a positive cure as well as being | average is 10 cents the total “would solicited the strikers to abandon the Court of Appeals in New York to con: 
seriousness of polio that the peo-|@ble to properly diagnose in time,” | reach the million dollars we want | Union and go back to work, saying | further liberalize the decision. the 
“\ ple became conscious of their he said. to get together.” It is planned to|he would “die and go to hell” be- disct 
» ‘pee responsibility of providing the| The drive was authorized at the | Present the sum to Mrs. Roosevelt fore he would sign a contract with Labor Seeks coo) 
money to carry on the research.|recent meeting of the AFL-CIO)during the AFL-CIO convention om Mating wale. — ne 
Now, it is pretty nearly completely Executive Council in New York. | opening Dec. 7 in Miami Beach, e By denying reinstatement to R ] e L ti atta 
eliminated. But it has only been| The foundation, which has merged Fla. the strikers upon their unconditional oie in atin H 
eliminated to the extent that it has| with the American Cancer Society,] _ Schmitzler stressed that gifts to | application and by returning some . “ ” 
through the dollars that were con-|is headed by Rep. James Roosevelt} the campaign will be accepted |strikers to work without their Aid Progr am _ 
tributed by the American people. |(D-Calif.), son of Mrs. Roosevelt from persons outside the labor | former seniority, the company dis- inst 
And for that reason, I maintain |and the late President. Chairman of| movement and may be made criminated as to the hire and tenure} New York—The AFL-CIO will _— 
cancer is in the same category. its scientific advisory board is Dr.| either through union bodies or of employes and violated the law. seek labor representation on gov- tack 
“If we give freely now we will John Heller, president of the Me- directly to the national or local Unfair Practice Strike ernment and inter-American agen- = 
roby all of us.” morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer} American Cancer Society. (i aah diaaaniied slats cies handling the promotion and fi- Tess 
oo on aeoicai nina Center. All the money raised, he em- ing of Pe ti Hebap nancing of social projects under the R: 
BER stor vce prt “eon. |. Schnitzler recalled that Heller ee sy alga Brine att union called the strike to “bring | Administration's Alliance for Prog- ! is 
scious of what we believe to be |58S pointed out 100,000 working ee ona — salihen te teouah the economic pressure in order to force | SS Program for Latin America. Al 
our responsibility to the welfare |™°" and women will die needlessly AFL-CIO organizations further concessions.” The AFL-CIO Executive mi 
of the human beings that are of cancer this year alone, adding . 8 / Pointing out that the union could| Council, meeting here, declared th 
members ef the trade union that “if earlier diagnosis had been Asian Labor Body hardly have been seeking “further| also that the federation will assist “i 
movement as well as those that made, they would have been saved. R S e t T ts concessions” in view of the absence| Unions affiliated with ORIT as th 
are not.” The drive, he claimed, “According to the figures of the aps ovie es of any concessions at all by the mill, | Well as international trade secre- be 
will “make everybody more con- | American Cancer Society, in Saigon, South Vietnam—The ex- | the NLRB ruled that the strike was| ‘ariats in their efforts fully to on 
scious of what cancer is.” 1946 only one patient out of four | ecutive board of the Asian Regional | the result of the management's fail-| Participate in and share in the cr 
“They're going to be more con-| WS saved,” Schnitzler said. “To- | Organization of the Intl. Confedera-| Ure to bargain in good faith and benefits of. the program. F 
cerned that the medical profession| 4@y they say that half of all |tion of Free Trade Unions at a|Was an unfair labor practice strike} The council approved a report fj — izal 
. cancer patients could be saved | meeting here protested the resump- | tall times. by its Inter-American Affairs Com- the: 
L b Ai d if it is diagnosed early enough. [tion of nuclear bomb tests by the “There is clear evidence,” the | mittee recommending these actions sho 
apor 14a4eé “The average person suffering a| Soviet Union and expressed its con- board said, “which reveals that | which grew out of a meeting of 22 disc 
, pain fears first that he has cancer | cern that they represent both a the cessation of work was the re- AFL-CIO unions involved in inter- det 
Appointed by and he resists going to a doctor for | physical danger to the world and a sult” of the management’s con- | American activities. affi 
fear of finding out that which he | threat to peace. duct. F s The meeting was held during the iza 
C G doesn’t want to find out. Finally} The board also passed a resolu- Best as trial examiner found that| council sessions for the purpose q 
ancer roup when the diagnosis is made, many |tion deploring restrictions on free- the company acted in good faith in| of exchanging information and one 
: times it is too late for corrective|dom of movement in Berlin im-| bargaining that began on or about | exploring the possibilities of coordi- ao 
_ Michael Johnson, formerly as- surgical work. . . . posed by the Communist authorities | Jan. 20, 1959; in posting bulletin | nating activities of the 22 unions ing 
sistant director of the Ladies’ Gar- To Eliminate F of East Berlin. Through the United | board notices for its employes, and | represented in terms of the Alliance the 
ota Workers Riraery to re _— Oh oF a rv Gh Nations and the Intl. Labor Organ-| in reinstating some employes with-| for Progress program. gal 
as been appointed direc - ow, twat : 
bor activities for the Eleanor Roose- | that should be done to find not only mated nant awe ro — U S T il P ( 
velt Cancer Foundation, Rep. James/|the positive cure but to find the| ficial and arbitrary barriers” that eWJe™ apan ext e act 
Roosevelt. (D-Calif.), foundation|cause, then there won't be that) givide the city. 
president, has announced. fear connected with cancer and as ce e ae ; 
Johnson’s initial assignment will|soon as there is an early pain or e es d B k d St Pp | 
be to help with pee March on|sign of some kind, properly diag- Goldberg Hails war e 
Cancer, which was authorized by |nosed, with proper surgical attention March on Cancer New York—The U.S.-Japanese agreement on American imports 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council at | given, I think that this dread disease Sec. of Labor Arthur J, | | °f textiles and apparel for 1962 is a “serious ‘backward step,” the J» dis 
its recent meeting in New York.}can be practically wiped out. Goldberg has wired Pres, | | AFL-CIO Executive Council has declared, because it threatens D. 
The AFL-CIO is raising $1 mil-} Schnitzler said “we'll use every) | George Meany that the AFL- | | the “constructive approach” worked out in Geneva earlier this year. ? 
lion for the foundation to be pre-|means at our command” to make} | CqQ)¢ decision to raise $1 mil- The council adopted a statement voicing its “serious concern” and he 
sented at its next convention, which |the $1 million drive, on the basis lion for the Eleanor Roose- | | warning that unless the multilateral‘ 
opens in Miami Beach on Dec. 7. of a minimum of 10 cents a mem- Japan, the council said, authorized a 
velt Cancer Foundation “gives | | @trangements worked out among : : : Pr 
Johnson, a veteran of 25 years | ber, a success. me new reason to be proud | | cotton textile exporting nations in Japan to increase its 1961 ship- ) 
in the labor movement, was edu- Each of the 135 in of my long association with | |Geneva are extended, the “forces |™¢ents of apparel despite the “heavy oe 
_gation director for the former | unions, each of the 50 state cen- ithe tition teenies? urging unilateral solution to the im-| burden” of imports and the poor 
Pennsylvania Federation of La- | tral bodies and each of the 880 “Once again the AFL-CIO | | port problem will be immeasurably | COMition of the apparel market in sais 
bor for a decade. city central organizations will has demonstrated in deeds its | | strengthened.” the U.S. ap 
He helped set,up the first mobile establish contact with each local devotion to the national wel- The statement hailed the Further concessions were made in He 
diagnostic medical facility for the union in affiliation with it, he ex- fare,” he said. “Knowing Geneva agreement of July 21, | negotiations for the 1962 agree- ; . 
ILGWU in Pennsylvania, has served| Plained. union members as I do, I have 1961 as a “major advance” in |™ent, disregarding the classifica . 
in many voluntary health agencies} “We're not afraid of duplica- no bt whatever that you providing a worldwide acceptable |tion structure, market disruption he 
and has been a member of the board|tion,” he added. “We want to} | will meet or surpass your goal, approach to orderly marketing of | Controls and other measures worked . 
of the National Association for|bring this to the attention of the) | and I join you in the hope that textiles and apparel by definitions | out in Geneva. 
Mental Health. In his new post he|trade union member so that he this great new effort-will lead to evaluate the flow of such trade To strengthen the forces seeking P 
will push foundation educational | will be fully consicous of what is| | to as happy results for human- between nations, broadening the | one-country solutions to the import Ke 
activities aimed at saving workers’ | expected of him.” ity as the original ‘March of base for international trade rela- | problem by raising duties, etc. h 
' lives through early detection and} The slogan during November, he| |’ Dimes’ in which labor played tions and setting up relief from | “would be a tragedy for the United i 
af prompt diagnosis and treatment of|said, will be “Ten Cents a Mem-| | such an outstanding part.” undue pressure of imports. States and the entire free world,” 6 
. cancer. ‘ber, More if You Can Afford It.” The bilateral agreement with|the council declared. : 
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’ attack the labor movement. 


- izations in the AFL-CIO, it notes, 


’ discrimination.” 


Page Three 


Randolph’s Charges Rejected: 


AFL-CIO Performance Cited 
In Fighting Discrimination. 


New York—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has rejected charges by Vice Pres. A. Philip Ran- 
dolph that the federation has failed to come to grips with the problem of racial discrimination in 


unions. 


The council adopted over Randolph’s lone opposition vote a 20-page report by a subcommittee set | 
up in June to review a memorandum on civil rights in the AFL-CIO submitted by Randolph. The 


By Saul Miller 


detailed and documented report 
answers Randolph’s charges and 
concludes that the “purport” of his 
memorandum is to have the AFL- 
CLO set up a “punitive program” in 
the civil rights field. 

The council-adopted report— 
signed by vice presidents George M. 
Harrison as chairman, Richard F. 
Walsh and Jacob S. Potosfky—de- 
clares: ; 

“Mr. Randolph loses sight of 
the fact that the AFL-CIO has 
been, and is today, a major and 
foremost force in the land for the 
elimination of all forms of race 
discrimination, segregation and 
racial injustice.” 

The “major” responsibility for 
the “gap that has developed between 
organized labor and the Negro com- 
munity,” the report declares, falls 
“upon Mr. Randoiph himself.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
terming the report “very factual and 
constructive,” told. reporters that 
the consensus of the council during 
discussion was that Randolph should 
cooperate in trying to solve the 
problems of- civil rights rather than 


He commented that Randolph ap- 
pears to be on the “other side of 
the table” against the AFL-CIO 
instead of on “our side” helping to 
work out solutions. Randolph’s at- 
tacks, he added, prevent the federa- 
tion from making even faster prog- 
Tess. 

In a general analysis of the 
Randolph memorandum, _ the 
council report notes that the 
AFL-CIO has an estimated 1.5 
million Negro members, and that 
the federation’s civil rights policy 
“is forthright and unequivocal” 
that there must be no denial of 
benefits of union membership to 
any worker because of race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

Among the multitude of organ- 


there are “many imperfections and 
shortcomings with respect to non- 
The report then 
details the intensified activities in 
affiliates and state and local organ- 
izations on civil rights. 

The AFL-CIO, it says, has only 
one form of punishment—expulsion 
—which does not “cure the offend- 
ing practices,” but rather removes 


ences from the parent body through 
education and persuasion.” 

In a detailed consideration of 
Randolph’s memorandum the re- 
port makes these points: 

@ The charge of racial exclu- 
sion from craft unions by tacit 
consent is based on one local union 
case which is receiving “diligent at- 
tention” and is nearing solution. 
Randolph, says the report, has cited 
“the exception that proves the 
rule.” E 
@ The charge of racial exclusion 
from apprenticeship training pro- 
grams is laced with “inaccuracies 
and misstatements.” It cites Meany’s 
recent testimony before Congress 
supporting legislation to deny fed- 
eral assistance to apprenticeship 
programs where discrimination is 
practiced. 

The report notes the charge that 
there are no Negro apprentices 
among Bricklayers in Washington 
is in error, citing a top apprentice- 
ship award presented to a Negro 
member of the union. 

_Randolph’s implied charge of 

discrimination in hiring of the 
AFL-CIO headquarters staff was 
tagged “false” by the report. It 
cited numerous positions filled by 
Negroes on the staff and clerical 
level, noting that “on the other 
hand” Randolph’s own head- 
quarters staff at the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, the union 
of which he is president, is all 
“non-white” and that his agree- 
ment with the Office Employes 
Union, covering the staff, “does 
not contain a non-discrimination 
clause.” 


The charge of racial barriers to 
occupation status, says the report, 
is not supported by the facts as it 
concerns motion picture operators 
in New York City. The report lists 
the names of Negro operators hold- 
ing top jobs as projectionists. 

Employers at Fault 

In the hotel and restaurant indus- 
try, Randolph leaves the impression 
that the Hotel & Restaurant Work- 
ers Union discriminates against 
Negroes, the report says, whereas, 
the discrimination in fact is prac- 
ticed by employers who do the 
hiring. The subcommittee report 


the membership of the expelled or- 
ganization from “corrective influ- 


Goldberg Sees Gains 
In Union Fight on Bias 


Unions are doing a “progressively better job” in the area of race 
’ discrimination, Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg told a Washington, 


D. C., press conference. 


His remark came in answer to a reporter’s question asking whether 
he agreed with an AFL-CIO Executive Councii action on pro- 


says that the union has “one of the 
strongest and most comprehensive 


posals offered by federation Vice 
Pres. A. Philip Randolph. 

Goldberg declined comment on 
the “internal affairs” of the fed- 
eration, saying it would be “not 
appropriate,” but said that on the 
“general issue” he felt there was 
“growing awareness” among un- 
ions that discrimination in the eco- 
nomic field is “morally wrong and 
harmful.” 

The record of unions is “not 
perfect,” he said, and all prob- 
Jems have not been solved. There 
has been “good cooperation” by 
labor in the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, he continued. In ap- 
prenticeship programs, no plans 


| with discriminatory features are 
now registered with the Labor 
Dept., he added. 


two subcommittees of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on La- 
bor-Management Policy had sub- 
mitted tentative reports for discus- 
sion by the full group. 

The Secretary announced that 
lost time in unauthorized strikes 
on missile sites had been sharply re- 
duced since advent of a Missile 
Sites Commission with power to 
process grievances and a no-strike 
pledge by international unions. 
Time lost in the June-July-August 
period, he said, was 768 mandays 


Goldberg also told reporters that 


civil rights programs anywhere.” 

The report terms “false and 
gratuitous” Randolph’s charge 
that “not one single step has been 
made to desegregate and integrate 
Jim Crow unions” that belong to 
AFL-CIO affiliates. The report 
cites a rumber of specific cases 
in Washington, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, etc., where such integration 
has been accomplished. 

It adds that “there is no evidence 
of any effort” by Randolph to get 
the Pullman Co., with whom he 
negotiates contracts, to agree to em- 
ployment without regard to race 
or color. The company, says the 
report, employs only non-whites in 
the U.S. 


Meany Supported 

To the charge that Meany has 
failed to place “the moral weight 
of his office” behind the federation’s 
Civil Rights Committee and Dept. 
of Civil Rights, the report declares 
“this is simply not true,” citing the 
numerous awards from Negro and 
other groups, statements, speeches 
and activities by the federation pres- 
ident. 

To charges that the federation has 
not effectively mobilized for civil 
rights and that there has been a loss 
of faith in labor by the Negro com- 
munity, the report replies: 

“The record shows that when 
false charges and unwarranted at- 
tacks have been leveled against 
the AFL-CIO, untruthfully ac- 
cusing it of weakness in the pur- 
suit of civil rights, these charges 
and attacks have been met with 
silence from Mr. Randolph. This 
silence and tacit consent of Mr. 
Randolph as a vice president of 
the AFL-CIO have lent plausi- 
bility to these charges and attacks 
in the eyes of the Negro com- 
munity. ... The major share of 
the responsibility for the ‘gap’ that 
has developed between organized 
labor and the Negro community, 
therefore falls upon Mr. Ran- 
dolph himself.” 

To Randolph’s recommendations 
for a national conference of union 
presidents and creation of civil 
rights committees and departments 
in affiliated unions, the report de- 
tails actions already taken in this 
area. 


Democratic Practice 


_ To the complaint that not enough 
unions elect Negro delegates to their 
conventions or the AFL-CIO con- 
vention, the report notes that dem- 
ocratic practice provides for free 
choice, not directions or suggestions 
from “the top.” 

The report defends the com- 
petence of the director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights 
in reply to Randolph’s demand 
that the department be headed 
by a Negro, and it cites also the 
need for professional knowledge. 
It defends the AFL-CIO’s ‘educa- 
tional and publications program 
on civil rights and _ objects 
strongly to Randolph’s target date 
approach to compliance, with 
expulsion as the remedy. 

It reviews a charge brought 
against the Molders union, noting 
an intensive investigation by Meany 
that showed no evidence of dis- 
crimination. 

Finally, the report analyzes the 
role of the Negro American Labor 
Council, concluding that it has 
“neither offered nor given any co- 
operation” to the AFL-CIO civil 
rights program and that its record is 


a more representative compan 


Council in August 1960. 


represent the U.S. in Lima. 


Council Protests Choice 
Of Sears for Trade Fair 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has protested to Pres. 
John F. Kennedy against the government’s selection of the. 
“anti-union” Sears, Roebuck & Co. as representative of U.S. 
retailers -at the Intl. Trade Fair of the Pacific in Lima, Peru, 
Oct. 12 to 29, and has requested that Sears.be replaced by 
ye 

The council, in a telegram sent by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, urged Kennedy to take action unless Sears “guarantees 
non-interference with the rights of its employes” to join or 
not to join a union of their choice and negotiates in good faith 
with recognized bargaining agents of a unit of its employes. 

The Retail Clerks are pushing a consumer boycott against 
Sears for its bargaining record in San Francisco and other 
cities. The boycott was endorsed by the AFL-CIO Executive 


Union groups have protested vigorously to Commerce Sec. 
Luther Hodges against his department’s choice of Sears to 


appointing.” 


Puerto Rico Ruling Hit 
For Lag in Basic Wage 


New York—AFL-ClO Pres. George Meany said the recent action 
of a minimum wage board in Puerto Rico in voting a 4-cent hourly 
increase in the knit goods industry by a 5 to 4 vote was “very dis- 


Meany reported the federation’s Executive Council had discussed 


the situation and was concerned by 
the decision which found three pub, 
lic members and two employers 
teaming up to make a one-vote ma- 
jority. The three labor members 
and one employer member opposed 
the 4-cent decision. 

The 1961 changes in the wage- 
hour law apply a percentage in- 
crease to Puerto Rico but leave 
actual tripartite determination up 
to minimum wage boards which 
can cut back the percentage. The 
wage in knit goods was set last 
year in Puerto Rico at $1 an hour. 
Under the application of the 15 
percent increase in the minimum 
it should have gone up to $1.15, 
but the board voted for $1.04 an 
hour. 

Winding up its three-day meet- 
ing the council took these actions: 

@ Approved a report of a sub- 
committee to amend the constitu- 
tional provisions governing pensions 
for the federation’s executive offi- 
cers to provide for surviving 
widows, and set up a subcommittee 
to investigate the current status of 
staff employe pension plans in terms 
of a possible increase in benefits. 
@ Set the next meeting of the 
council for Dec. 6 at Miami Beach, 
the day prior to the opening of the 
federation’s biennial convention. 

@ Approved a change in name of 
the Intl. Molders & Foundry Work- 
ers of North America to the Intl. 
Molders & Allied Workers Union. 


Steelworkers Win 
Stay in Vote Suit 


Pittsburgh—A District Court 
ruling that the Steelworkers’ pro- 
cedures for nominating and electing 
international officers fail to meet 
requirements of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act has been stayed by US. 
Circuit Court Judge Austin Staley 
pending an appeal to the 3rd Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Phila- 
delphia. ~* 

The ruling was handed down by 
Federal Judge J. P. Willson in a 
suit by former Pres. Nicholas Ma- 
mula of Local 1211 to set aside an 
election resulting in his defeat and 
the victory of Kay Kluz for director 
of Dist. 20, in nearty Beaver Val- 
ley. Willson based his decision on 
a finding that the union constitu- 
tion does not require a secret bal- 
lot for nominations. 

The union contends a secret bal- 
lot is required only in elections, 
and cited a ruling by former Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell that its elec- 
tion procedures are in “complete 


of more than 4 million worked. 


one of “words rather than action.” 


conformity” with L-G. 


Zander Sees 
Government 
Union Surge 


New York — Pres. Arnold S, 
Zander of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes expects the 
number of public employes in Jabor 
unions to triple within the next two 
years, he told a meeting of person- 
nel experts here. 

Zander predicted that the rec- 
ommendations of a committee 
now studying federal recognition 
of labor unions will, if adopted, 
do as much for the growth of 
public empleye unions as the 
Wagner Act did for unions in the 
°30s. Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg heads the committee—the 
President’s Task Force on Em- 
ploye-Management Relations in 
the Federal Service. 


“I would strongly advise public 
officials,” Zander said, “ to start pre- 
paring now” for quick employe un- 
ion growth and recognition with 
little friction. 


British Rubber Marks 
Industrial Peace Era 

London—A 21-year period of 
industrial peace is being celebrated 
this year by the 100,000 workers 
and 150 firms which comprise the 
British rubber industry. 


U.S. Names Meany, 


Reuther as Advisers 


United Nations, N. Y.— 
The appointment of AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther as special advisers 
to the U. S. delegation to 
the United Nations has 
been ‘announced by Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Steven- 
son, chairman of the dele- 
gation. 

Stevenson said Meany. 
and Reuther were invited 
to participate in the delib- 
erations because of a need 
of “expert knowledge on 
social and economic ques- 
tions” to cope with the 
“ever-increasing array of 
complex questions” before 
the UN’s 16th General As- 


sembly. 
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bad . 
Unions Back 
Great Lakes 

e se e 
Shipping Aid 

New York—Passage of legisla- 
tion to provide direct government 
aid to American flag shipping on 
the Great Lakes will be a major 
objective of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee in the next session of 
Congress. 


The committee, which met here, 
made plans for a campaign in sup- 


_ port of a bill introduced by Rep. 


Alvin E.- O’Konski (R-Wis.). The} 


bill would authorize payment of 
government subsidies on construc- 
tion and operation of vessels for 
domestic commerce on the Great 
Lakes. Federal ship operating sub- 
sidies are now paid only for service 


’ on essential foreign trade routes. 


The committee declared that 
American flag operations on the 
lakes “are threatened with extinc- 


- tion” by foreign flag competition. 


“The maintenance of a healthy 


_ shipping industry on the lakes 


under our own flag is vital to the 
economy of the area and to our 
ability to mobilize our strength 
in an emergency,” the committee 
stated. 


The meeting also acted on prob- 
lems affecting maritime safety, auto- 
mation and military merchant ship 
operations. ; 

The Maritime Union, American 
Radio Association and Lakes Sea- 
men’s Division of the Steelworkers 
were represented at the meeting. 
The Shipbuilding Workers (IUM- 
SWA) also participated. NMU Pres. 
Joseph Curran is chairman of the 
committee, which maintains legisla- 
tive, research and public relations 
activities in Washington on behalf 
of its affiliates. 


Legislative 
Program Set 
In Tennessee 


(Continued from Page 1) 


be aimed at developing public sup- 
port for the program. 


The 14-point legislative pro- 
gram includes repeal of the com- 
pulsory open shop law; liberali- 
zation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, with maximum benefits 
raised from the present $34 to 
$48 weckly; reapportionment of 
the legislature on the basis of 
the number of qualified voters; 
an increase in unemployment 
compensation from $32 te $45 a 
week and extension of benefits 
from 22 to 39 weeks. 


Also, guaranteed state loans for 
college educations for qualified high 
school graduates; modernization of 
the prevailing wage law; enactment 
of a temporary disability insurance 
law; ‘outlawing of professional 
strikebreaking agencies; extending 
the protection of safety laws to 
construction workers; state tax re- 
vision; passage of a state Fair La- 
bor Standands Act; railroad safety 
and sanitation legislation; increased 
juror pay, and opposition to “any 
legislation detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the people of Tennessee and 
members of organized labor.” 

The convention, in addition to 
adopting its legislative program, also 
approved constitutional changes es- 
tablishing a new executive board 
consisting of 17 vice presidents and 
the four executive offices. 

Officers re-elected were Steve 
A. Para as president, Earl W. Bur- 
nett as first vice president, Mat- 
thew Lynch as secretary and 
Charles M. Houk as treasurer. 

Para was named by the board as 
director of both political and legis- 
lative activities, with Houk as as- 
sistant in the political education 
field and Burnett as assistant in leg- 
islative activities. 


COOPERATION in program of 


xe 


building family fallout shelters 


has been pledged by 150,000-member Bricklayers union. Above, 


Bricklayers Pres. John J. Murphy 


, left, and Malcolm A. Burrows, 


operations director of the National Housing Center, inspect a base- 
ment fallout shelter on display in Washington, D. C. 


Illinois Labor Urges 
Standard of 30 Hours 


Peoria, IIlL—A national movement for the 30-hour week with 


no reduction in weekly take-home 
State AFL-CIO. 


pay was called for by the Illinois 


The action was taken by the state convention here two days after 


Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 


rejected the proposition that the 


workweek should be cut in order® 
to provide more jobs. Goldberg 
said the first task is to put all Amer- 
icans willing and able to work back 
on the job. 

The 2,300 delegates declared 
that “the impact of job displace- 
ment through automation, labor- 
saving devices and speed-up must 
not become a source of higher 
profits for the few and hardship 
for the many.” 

Goldberg told the convention 
that Pres. Kennedy would propose 
new legislation to Congress next 
January to deal with the unem- 
ployment situation “if the measures 
we have already taken do not bring 
the percentage of unemployed sub- 
stantially below its present level.” 

A resolution chiding Kennedy 
for vetoing a longevity postal pay 
bill was adopted by unanimous vote 
of the convention. 

Gov. Otto Kerner said “there 
will be no legislative restrictions 
on the collective bargaining 
process as long as he is in office. 
From the platform he announced 
that he was naming a convention 
delegate from Electrical Workers 
Local 134, Robert R. Donnelly, 
as the state director of labor. 


Pres. Reuben G. Soderstrom of 
the State AFL-CIO was awarded a 
50-year membership emblem of the 
Typographical Union. Soderstrom, 
Executive Vice Pres. Stanley L. 
Johnson and Sec.-Treas. Maurice 
McElligott had been re-elected to 
these posts by referendum vote be- 
fore the convention. A _ proposal 
to elect officers at conventions was 
defeated. 

Other Actions 


In other major actions, the con- 
vention: 

@ Urged Sunday closing of all 
“non-essential” retail stores. 

@ Called for amendments to the 
state health and safety laws to pro- 
tect workers from radiation hazards 
and to provide protective appliances 
to safeguard the hearing of work- 
ers at airports. 

@ Applauded the enactment of a 
state Fair Employment Practices 
Act in the 1961 legislative session, 
but urged quick action by the legis- 
lature to include firms with 10 or 
more employes. The law now 
covers only employers with 100 or 
more workers, although eventually 
it will limit coverage to firms with 


at least 50 employes. 


@ Requested legislation and ad- 
ministrative orders to give state and 
municipal employes union recog- 
nition and collective bargaining 
rights. 

@ Called on the members of 
the Illinois legislature to resolve 
differences over congressional re- 
districting to prevent the chaos 
that would result in statewide 
competition for the state’s 24 
congressional seats. 

@ Voted to establish a commit- 
tee “to study, discuss and adopt 
means by which they can establish 
an effective, racially-integrated ap- 
prenticeship program.” 

@ Asked for a “low-rate gradu- 
ated income tax” to avoid the 
need to increase the Illinois sales 
tax—-now the highest in the nation 
at 3.5 percent, with an additional 
one-half percent collected by mu- 
nicipal governments. 


Dollar Drive 
Backs Oregon 


Labor’s Goals 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and establishment of federal 
standards for jobless benefits; 
establishment of a state minimum 
wage law and improvements in 
the federal law particularly with 
respect to coverage and over- 
time; prohibition against the use 
of professional strikebreakers; 
establishment of compulsory auto 
insurance; retention of the state 
basic income tax and opposition 
to a sales tax. 


Also, opposition to control of 
workmen’s compensation by insur- 
ance companies; improvements of 
the state “little” Bacon-Davis Act; 
repeal or modification of the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts; 
opposition to anti-labor laws, in- 
cluding any proposed “right-to- 
work” legislation; support of eco- 
nomic development for Oregon. 

Also, backing of health care for 
the elderly under social security; 
improved wages, pensions and 
fringe benefits for public employes; 
federal aid to education; support 
for a broader public housing pro- 
gram; retention of Oregon’s initia- 
tive and referendum law, and_re- 
apportionment of the legislature on 
the basis of population. 


| quarters throughout 


New York Labor in Action: 


Record Registration 
Credited to Unions 


New York—aAn all-out labor drive for registration of voters here 
has been singled out by political analysts as responsible for the 
record number. of more than 3.5 million citizens now eligible to 
vote in the city’s mayoral contest Nov. 7. 

The labor campaign was under the auspices of the Brotherhood 


Party, established recently by the 
New York City Central Labor 
Council. The drive was the only 
concerted effort undertaken by the 
AFL-CIO unions which comprise 
the newly-formed Brotherhood 
Party. 

Out of 68 District headquarters 
—one for each of the city’s Assem- 
bly Districts—came trade unionists 
for a door-to-door campaign urg- 
ing registration. 


Techniques Used 


- Twenty-four trucks with sound 
equipment and signs toured the five 
boroughs that make up the city. 
There were torchlight parades of 
union members’ automobiles in vari- 
ous parts of the city on the first 
registration day. 

To top it off, a battery of tele- 
phone “organizers,” supervised by 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers telephone operators local, 
called thousands of unionists whose 
records showed they had not regis- 
tered. Fifty telephones were in con- 
stant use at labor council head- 
registration 
week. 

To ensure that recent arrivals 
from Puerto Rico and other un- 
registered citizens could vote, 
sample literacy tests were distri- 
buted for practice so that this 
requirement for new voters could 
be met. Members of the New 
York Teachers local supervised 
these literacy test trial runs.. 


more than 203,000 new registrants 
were enrolled on the books. 

Political observers are agreed 
that without the Brotherhood Party 
drive, there wouldn't have been any- 
thing near the 203,000 new registra. 
tions. 

Test on Nov. 7 

The final test of labor’s political 
action program will come on elec- 
tion day, Nov. 7. The Brotherhood 
Party is supporting mayor Robert 
F. Wagner for re-election and his 
running mates,, Abraham Beame 
and Paul Screvane, for controller 
and city council president. 

Wagner beat the professional 
politicians who opposed him in the 
September Democratic primary, a 
victory that was unexpected by so- 
called experts. The dimension of 
his triumph in a primary among en- 
rolled Democratic voters presumed 
to be loyal to the party machine, 
was the stunning surprise. It demon- 
strated an independence among 
democratic voters which has forced 
new interpretations of voting pat- 
terns in the metropolitan area. 

The Brotherhood Party is play- 
ing a part in this development 
that is called the “new politics” — 
voters making their choices on 
the basis of fact rather than tradi- 
tion. 

The party’s “grass roots” district 
headquarters, supervised by exper- 
ienced trade unionists, is in daily 
touch with union members at their 


The upshot of the drive was that 


homes and plants. 


More Jobs, Not Budget, 


Held Primary Concern 


The United States “cannot afford” a balanced budget during the 
present period of high unemployment and unused plant capacity, 
AFL-CIO Research Director Stanley H. Ruttenberg has warned. 

A balanced budget is practical and will be attained “over a period 
of years,” Ruttenberg declared, “if we have general prosperity and 


high levels of employment and‘ 
production.” 

If we try to balance the budget 
now, “we'll balance it at the ex- 
pense of large scale unemployment 
and unused plant capacity,” Rut- 
tenberg warned, citing the current 
jobless rate of 6.8 percent of the 
labor force. 


Ruttenberg, interviewed on the - 
Mutual Broadcasting network’s 
Labor News Conference, said the 
AFL-CIO still favors a tempo- 
rary tax cut “to stimulate the 
economy” if the jobless rate “re- 
mains above 6 percent” during 
the coming year. 

The AFL-CIO’s economic spokes- 
man also made these points: 

@ The interest ceiling of 5.25 
percent on home mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration should be enforced by con- 
gressional authority for the FHA 
to refuse to insure loans on which 
“discounts” have been paid by the 
borrower. Ruttenberg termed the 
practice of discounting “contrary 
to the basic fundamental purpose 
of setting an interest rate ceiling.” 

@ It is possible to have both 
wage increases and price reductions 
in highly efficient industries where 
productivity is rising. “If you could 
get price reductions in the indus- 
tries whose productivity advance is 
greater than the economy as a 
whole and price increases in in- 
dustries whose productivity is less, 
you'll get relative price stability” 
without a wage freeze. 

@ In steel negotiations next 
spring, “the American trade union 
movement would rise up in’ arins 
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. . » if the President were to say 
there should be no wage increase.” 
Ruttenberg emphasized that “the 
stage would be different if the Pres- 
ident said that a wage increase is 
normal, that we need to improve 
the standards of living and increase 
the real ability of the people to 
buy,” as well as relating pay rises 
to increased productivity. 

@ The AFL-CIO “will support 
a continuation of our reciprocal 
trade program” but “it is necessary 
to make sure that unemployment 
which results from import com- 
petition is taken care of.” 

The government has a respon- 
sibility, Ruttenberg emphasized, 
“to help the workers, to help the 
industry and to help the com- 
pany adjust to the problem of 
import competition.” 

@ Assignment of account num- 
bers to all taxpayers is not “regi- 
mentation.” It is “good, sound ad- 
ministration” and “an efficient way 
to make sure that the government 
collects the taxes which it is en- 
titled to collect.” 


Mashburn Appointed to 
Rehabilitation Council 


Lloyd A. Mashburn, president of 
the Lathers, has been named to a— 
four-year term on the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Re- 
habilitation. The appointment was 
announced by Health, Education & 
Welfare Sec. Abraham Ribicoff. 

Mashburn, a former Under Sec. 
of Labor, succeeds Pres. James A. 
Brownlow of the AFL-CIO Metal 


|Trades Dept. 
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Pavement pounding, telephone appeals, sound trucks and torch- 
light parades all went into New York labor’s drive that helped bring 
total registration for the Nov. 7 city election to a record 3.5 million 
voters. (See story, opposite page.) 

The campaign was conducted by the new Brotherhood Party, 
recently formed by the New York Central Labor Council, and drew 
the support of unionists in all five boroughs. 

Highlights of the drive are pictured on this page. Union members 
are shown as they distributed information on registration—along 
with sample literacy tests—from door to door, at subway entrances 
and at supermarkets. 

The Brotherhood Party—along with the Democratic and Liberal 
Parties—is supporting the re-election of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
whose slate won a surprise victory over organization-backed candi- 
dates in the Democratic primary. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER 21, 1961 


its Time to Get Ready 


HE 1962 CONGRESSIONAL election campaign has moved 

into a critical period, the period between sessions of Congress 
when officeholders take the voters’ pulse and scan the field for 
potential opposition. 

The campaign started with the fall of the gavel convening the 
first session of the 87th Congress in January 1961. As the session 
progressed senators and representatives were fashioning the record 
on which they would have to face the voters in the fall of 1962. 


Yet during this period of preparation for the 1962 elections, | a 


most voters were content to relax after the intense presidential cam- 
paign of 1960 and slip into the “off-year” mentality of breathless 
political pundits. 

Labor has learned there are no “off years” politically. It has 
worked hard in 1961 to register the umregistered, to place the 
issues before the electorate, to raise the necessary funds to main- 
tain an effective operation. 


In a few areas this year there are elections—-a New Jersey gov-| “% Se 
SK 
OLA. 


ernor, a mayor for New York City and two special elections to fill 
vacancies in the House. But by and large the major political effort 
has been to build for 1962. 
xk kt 

A NUMBER of state AFL-C1O organizations have won conven- 
tion and membership approval of programs to put political education 
and action on a year-round basis, properly financed and directed 
toward realistic legislative programs. 

A number of international unions have created new political 
action machinery and set up operating committees at all levels of 
the organization. 


The trend to more effectively organized and. directed political 
education programs is important, but along with the machinery 
and the issues there must be operating funds. 


The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education is stepping up 
its campaign for contributions to finance the 1962 congressional 
campaigns and the numerous gubernatorial elections taking place 
next year. For the 1962 elections confront labor with one of its 
most important tasks in recent years. 


xk kk 

DESPITE PRES. KENNEDY’S national victory in 1960, there 
were 21 liberals who went down to defeat in House contests. Those 
defeats were immediately reflected in the House on federal aid to 
education, medical care for the aged, reorganization of the National 
Labor Relations Board, foreign aid and many other areas. 

The job im 1962 is to regain the liberal seats lost in 1960 and 
to add to the liberal bloc so that the vitally needed social and 
economic legislation that failed of passage in the first session can 
be put on the statute books. 

The job also is to retain the liberal margins in the Senate which 
approved much of the legislation later rejected, blocked or weakened 
in the House. 

It’s the same job in the states where the election of liberal gov- 
ernors is a prerequisite to blocking the new anti-union assault trig- 
gered by the NAM and Chamber of Commerce. 


The 1962 election campaign is under way now. And now is 
the time to get rolling and contribute that dollar to COPE, 
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FOR 62 CONGRESSIONAL 
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The following editorial is excerpted from the 
Oct. 8 issue of the influential Idaho Sunday States- 
man, which is published in Boise and is the largest 
newspaper in the state. 


ae AROUND Idaho these days is talk 
of a revival of the “right-to-work” issue which 
dominated the 1958 state election campaign, creat- 
ed an endless amount of bitterness and left a 
number of festering sores. All that Idaho needs 
to break out in a fighting rash is another try at 
right-to-work. 

The Statesman, a vigorous opponent of the 
“right-to-work” bill in 1958, assures one and 
all that this newspaper is again ready to do 
battle against this kind of Idaho legislation. Our 
reason is the same as it was the first time— 
Idaho has no need for such a law;.we have a 
minimum number of unions, we have no union 
thugs directing the labor show, and Idaho labor 
nas not, in any instance, performed to a degree 
that would justify legislation to curb it. 

The “right-to-work” idea in Idaho is generally 
credited to the farmer element in the state but 
there are other interested parties. 
reason that defies understanding, Idaho has groups 
and individuals with strong determination to re- 
tain minimum wage levels that leave the state in 
national disgrace, 

We can sympathize with any industry that faces 
unreasonable wage demands, and we hold no 
torch for any union that makes them. But there 
has to be a fair analysis of what is going on wage- 
wise in Idaho and there shouldn’t be those who, 
to hold down the miserably low level on unskilled 
labor, go so far as to want protection of the law 
in this activity. 


THE IRONICAL PART of the whole business 
is that both the interested Idaho farmer and Idaho 
businessman do themselves great financial harm 
in their hope to perpetuate share-cropper state 
wages. It is common sense to realize that their 
own products have to sell for less when the con- 
suming public has minimum income. 

Politically, the Idaho “right-to-work” drive 
kicked the teeth out of the mouths of a large 
number of unthinking Republicans who, in their 
greed for wage scales they would not want either 
for themselves or their families, nevertheless 
tossed caution to the winds and dove into a kind 
of cold water they never knew existed. 

Craft unions, able to command comparably 
higher wages, retain dignity and responsibility. In 
Idaho, non-craft unions already are making prog- 


ress, and probably generating part of the “right- 


For some - 


Sunday Riclinmeanin Editorial: 


Paper Says Idaho Doesnt Need 
Right. to-Work-for-Nothing Law 


to-work” conversation as underpaid workers 
search for union help. This has been the history 
of union organization—workers: have been driven 
to seek help from unions when their incomes were 
substandard. This will continue to be the his- 
tory of union effort. 


IT IS AT ONCE EVIDENT ‘that not a single 
interested supporter of the “right-to-work” idea 
lives on an income slightly above a dollar an hour. 
Most of them long since have “had it made,” to 
use one of the day’s faster phrases. 

Additionally, their large earnings are subject 
to heavy federal and state taxation while the low- 
wage group is on the tax floor: 

At the same time farmers and corporations are 
protesting higher taxes. 

One of the reasons for their tax dilemma is 
that their workers are not paid sufficiently high 
rates to make them taxpayers of any substantial 
proportion. 


Idaho needs working conditions in unskilled 
classifications that return fair wages. This must 
be the first consideration in the operation of 
any farm or business. Where it is impossible - 
to pay a reasonable wage, and where workers 
are expected to subsidize the business, the whole 
arrangement stands in the quicksand of in- 
stability. 

Where and when Idaho may need corrective 
legislation for handling labor matters, the legis- 
lature is the place for correction. And any time 
there is merit in connection with such a need, we 
are confident the legislature will pay heed. But 
a general “right-to-work” law.has no place in the 
present Idaho picture. 


‘ The Statesman believes in, and pays all em- © 


ployes, decent wages. Most important, they have 
buying power. That Idaho needs ahead of re- 
‘strictive labor legislation. Idaho’s slow pace in 
economic progress today grows out-of Idaho wage 
levels—our total buying power. Any industrial 
progress that came into any part of Idaho would 
be beneficial not in the number of jobs but in the 
‘amount of the payroll. Our state could have 
thousands of new employes who were underpaid 
and our economic problems would worsen be- 
cause of governmental costs. 

Idaho needs instead a right-to-do-better 
organization working in behalf of the residents 
of this state. Idaho doesn’t need a “right-to- 
work”-for-nothing law or that kind of a repu- 
tation. 

We have other greater needs. 
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Morgan Says: 


America Had Better Get Used 
To Life on a Volcano’s Slopes |~  @fax 


By Edward P. Morgan 
"(this column is excerpted from the nightly 


broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- — 


tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


AZ: THE LOVELY sweeping curve of the 
Bay of Naples there are Italian peasants who 
live, year in and year out, on the side of 
Mount Vesuvius. They are in constant danger. 
They never know when lava may boil up again out 
of the gently steaming crater above and spill down 
upon them. There is noth- 
ing they can do about it 
except move away but 
that is no solution, really, 
because good land is at 
a premium in over-popu- 
lated Italy and the soil 
on the volcanic slopes is 
rich. So they go on, rais- 
ing their wine grapes, 
theic tomatoes and their 
bambini, praying and 
hoping fate will not be 
too cruel to them. 

One of the basic adjustments we Americans 
have to make, I think, is to realize that we are 
living on the side of a volcano and will be living 
on it for the rest of our lives. 

The Europeans have realized it for generations. 
The Asians have on the whole existed in such 
grinding poverty that catastrophe to them has been 
little more than a break in monotony. The Afri- 
cans and most Latin Americans are so caught up 
in the leap from the primitive life to the jet age 
that nothing else matters. 

But the North American civilization has been 
voluptuously privileged. It has feasted off the 
incredible riches of nature, it has had vast room 
in which to stretch, the invigorating air of the 
northern temperate zone to breathe and until a 
generation ago two mighty oceans between which 
it lay secure. 

Now, in a twinkling, all this is threatened 
with destruction. It is hardly astonishing that 
we panic a little, nor is it anything strange that 
our impulse is to barge right out and lay low the 
threat, as our pioneer forefathers would spring 
up in the middle of the night to shoot dead a 
coyote in the sheep corral. But we must not 
panic and we must learn that unless we hold 
our fire, though keeping the fowling piece at 


As We See It: 


Arctic ‘Window’ Opens World 
To Soviet Fallout Downpour 


RUSSIAN BOMB, detonated in the Arctic, 

“produces actually ten times the radiation 
dosage of an American bomb of the same power 
and the same altitude of detonation tested in the 
Pacific.” 

Ralph Lapp, atomic scientist, member of Qua- 
dri-Science, Inc., Washington, D. C., so declared 
as he continued his discussion of the effect of the 
Soviet Union’s renewal of nuclear tests in an inter- 
view on As We See It, AFL-CIO public service 
program carried on the ABC radio network. 

“Now there is a reason for that, a meteor- 
ological reason,” he continued, “and it is that 
there is a peculiar break between the troposphere 
and stratosphere which occurs near the Arctic 
Circle and there is a kind of window through 
which the Russian debris enters and leaves. ... 


’ The material comes down all over the world, 


but the Russian tests in the Arctic bring down 
their material (radioactive fallout) five times 
faster than our tests in the Pacific.” 


Lapp said that fallout from the Russian tests 
has fallen in the United States largely over the 
East, “although some has come down in the 
central area and Little Rock has gotten quite a 
bit.” 


Lapp, who worked on the Manhattan Project, 
which provided the basic research for development 
of the first atom bomb, said that a nuclear war be- 
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the ready, we may have nothing left to defend, 
including the sheep. 

Consider what Pres. Kennedy said at a recent 
news conference: “We happen to live, because of 
the ingenuity of science and man’s own inability 
to control his relationships with one another, we 
happen to live in the most dangerous time in the 
history of the human race.’ 

Belatedly, the Administration seems now to be 
bearing down on a point that had been neglected 
before—neglected in part perhaps because with 
the buoyant hope of youth the leaders of the New 
Frontier had rather expected their very freshness 
and zest would somehow magically help dissolve 
the icy intransigence of the Communists. This, 
of course, did not happen and so now new atten- 
tion is given the neglected point—that tension 
with the Communists may continue indefinitely. 


NO NEGOTIATIONS can bring a quick and 
easy solution. The crisis is one of extremely long 
duration and this Administration in the White 
House is not likely to end it, nor is the next, nor 
the next after that though each, with good fortune, 
may be able to mitigate it a little. 

If we are going to adjust successfully to a 
permanent lease on the side of the volcano, all 
of us, including the people in the information 
business, are going to have to change some 
definitions and some values. If a crisis is going 
to be permanent, we had better begin to accept 
it as a normal situation. If we do that, then the 
day-to-day ups and downs won’t throw us so 
easily into a tizzy. 

Khrushchev became a pen pal again and wrote 
to the Japanese and British that he was all set to 
settle the Berlin question. But he did not indicate 
that he had changed his terms. Western ears 
twitched with hope when Gromyko hinted we 
might not have to deal with East Germany on 
access rights to Berlin after a one-sided peace 
treaty, as the Communists had originally main- 
tained. But against that hint came the ominous 
demand that all West Berlin’s ties with West 
Germany be severed. So it goes: pressure on, 
pressure off, pressure on again. 

However well-equipped we may be to knock 
the Russians out in the second round, it seems 
wiser to train ourselves to outlast them in the 


cross-country marathon. Or, as the President put | “ 


it in more stirring prose at the University of North 
Carolina, if we can “do our duty undeterred by 
fanatics or frenzy at home or abroad we shall 
be neither Red nor dead but alive, free and worthy 
of the best traditions and responsibilities” of our 
great land. 


tween the U.S. and U.S.S.R. “would concentrate 
in one night, perhaps two nights.” 

“Under these conditions, I do not think you 
would ask whether or not you were winning, 
you would expend full effort because you 
wouldn't be sure,” he declared. 

“Once a war like this starts, there would be 
few restraints. There would be no real difference 
between a democracy and a totalitarian state once 
war breaks out because the President cannot con- 
sult the people.” 


LAPP SAID that if the attack were forced up 
to 10,000 megatons (a megaton is the equivalent 
of 1 million tons of TNT), both sides would be 
all but destroyed. 

“I think we would be in the broken-back 
phase of our life and we would be struggling 
merely to get food and to live,” he went on. 

Knowledge of the fact that the Soviet Union 
would be in the same situation should deter Nikita 
Khrushchev, he said. 

“In my opinion, only a madman would want 
to sacrifice the physical assets of the Soviet Union 
—and he would do it if he started a nuclear war,” 
said Lapp. “In a nuclear war, while there would 
be no winner, one side can come out on the low 
end of the totem pole. . . . If I put myself in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s shoes and think of how my 
neighbors, Poland, Finland, China, might behave 
if I were in a broken-back posture, I think this 
might be an incentive not to go to war.” 


=(TS YOUR 


WASHINGTON 


GEN. EISENHOWER IS REPRESENTED in extensive inter- 
views on his 71st birthday as “hard at work” on a job he admittedly . 
was unable to accomplish during his eight years as President—“the 
remaking of the Republican Party in his own image.” 

The extraordinary thing about this is not the implied acknowledge- 
ment of wasted opportunity in the eight years. It is that the General 
seems convinced that the present public image of the Republicans 
and his own general attitudes on national policy are sharply in 
conflict. 

In the interviews he is quoted as telling an old friend that the 
Kennedy Administration is “spendthrift if not downright profligate.” 
He is quoted as asking: “What else can I do? I put a stop to 
the New Deal-Fair Deal spending spree only to see the same 
mania come back just as strong under this present bunch. I have 
no choice but to try to stop it again. To do otherwise would be a 

dereliction of duty.” 

The New York Times report says the General recalls he felt “great 
surprise” at discovering in 1952 that the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
was far “left” of him on such questions as aid to public housing and 
federal aid to public education. 

There is surely nothing in this expression of his basic political 
attitudes that creates the image of a party leader drastically at odds 
with the Republican Party leaders who actually remain in the House 
and Senate. 

. & + 

SEN. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN (Ill) and Rep. Charles 
A. Halleck (Ind.), the GOP’s congressional leaders, constantly make 
the same complaint against the Kennedy Administration that it 
“spends” too much. 


Halleck swings his whip and persuades the overwhelming major- 
ity of House Republicans to help kill school aid, to try to limit 
expenditures on water pollution, to check investment in public 
housing and urban renewal. 


Just one time in his eight years, Gen. Eisenhower took a line 
that the American people should be provided the social services they 
feel they need, when he presented a proposed budget that would offer 
substantial parts of these services. But his Treasury secretary, 
George M. Humphrey, denounced the budget as too big and said it 
would lead to a depression that would “curl your hair,” and the 
President meekly abandoned what he had recommended. 

The Republican delegations in Congress are opposed, by and 
large, to health care for the aged through the social security system. 
So is Gen. Eisenhower. _ 

They are opposed to improvement of unemployment compensa- 
tion through higher federal standards required of the states. So is 
the former President. 

* * * 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY may be seriously in need of a new 
image,” although the narrowness of the vote last year can be used 
by GOP leaders to argue otherwise. At the same time, the same 
leaders recognize that their “failure” has been in the huge populous 
urban and suburban areas, where Mr. Kennedy won and Mr, Nixon 
lost the election. 


It never seems to occur to them that what they need in the cities 
is different party policies—policies that recognize the needs of the 
voters there, the burden imposed by slums and overloaded school 
systems and a mountain of public debt increasingly hard to finance 
and jumping much faster than federal debt. , 

It has been no secret to observers in and out of the Republican 
Party that Gen. Eisenhower was far more conservative than Taft in 
domestic affairs. Taft was a realistic and experienced politician, 
with the feel such a vocation gives for the way Americans think and 
desire. There may be somebody rising to influence in the Republican 
Party who will succeed in changing its image, but it passes imagi- 
nation to think that Gen. Eisenhower will be the one to do it. 
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“Prentiss, your suggestion on economy merits a special award. 


At the pay office you’ll find two checks—one your severance pay.” 
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How fo Buy: 


Thanksgiving Food Prices Low; 
Mattress Buys Require Care 


By Sidney Margolius 
A SMART SHOPPER still can keep down 
food costs in this expensive year by knowl- 
edgeable selection of those items most plentiful. 
Even while many prices are high, some foods are 
bargain-priced. 

You particularly get a break on this year’s 
Thanksgiving din- 
ner. The turkey 
supply is 28 per- 


and prices are at a 
record low. 

November also is 
a good month to 
look for buys in 
coats and dresses, 
with the Veterans’ 
Day sales offering 
cut-price specials. 
Blankets also go on 
sale this month. 

But some prices 
are rising. Manu- 
facturers have announced increases on work cloth- 
ing. We advise filling in your needs now before 
these hikes show up on retail tags. 

Here are tips on November buying opportuni- 
ties: 

MATTRESSES: The slowdown in the home- 
furnishings business has forced some price-cutting 
of mattresses. Many stores around the country 
have been promoting innerpring mattresses at the 
$39 level, and also offering box springs at that 
price. But sometimes these $39 promotions, 
which generally are good value in themselves, 
are used as bait to try to sell you much higher- 
priced mattresses. While sellers have been cut- 
ting tags on lower-priced mattresses, they now 
even have brought out deluxe mattresses to sell 
for as much as $89 and even $99. Previously 
the high for the nationally-advertised deluxe mat- 
tresses was $79. 

Innerspring mattresses are still much more 
widely bought than the latex foam type. For 
one thing, the innerspring type costs much less 
despite the reduction in recent years from the 
first lofty prices on the foam type. For an- 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Hail to Thee, Blithe Spirit, 
Author of the Modern Menu 


By Jane Goodsell 


YMBALS CLANG. The lights dim. A ca- 

thedral hush falls over the spectators as a 
solemn procession wends its way through the 
room. Flames burn in the darkness. 

The music swells to a crescendo and, suddenly, 
there is silence. Lights flicker, and the proces- 
sion halts. A scar- 
let-coated giant rev- 
erently lowers his 
sword. 

What are we wit- 
nessing? The coro- 
nation of Charle- 
magne? The herald- 
ing of Richard the 
Lion Hearted? The 
preamble to Sa- 
lome’s dance of the 
seven veils? 

Come, let’s take 
another look. With 
infinite tenderness, 
a towering sheik 
lifts a great copper dome, and the object of adora- 
tion is revealed in all its glory. What is it? The 
head of John the Baptist? The crown jewels of 
England? The Dead Sea Scrolls? 

Why bless my soul, it’s two lamb chops! But 
wait! These are no ordinary lamb chops. Now 
close your eyes and listen while I read to you 
from the menu: “Center cut chops from spring 
lamb, tender and delicate as a lullaby, skewered 
with mushrooms and grilled to supreme per- 
fection, served with tiny, buttery, garden-fresh 
peas and fluffy rice, prepared with infinite care.” 

Some lamb chops, huh? 

Dining out in a plush restaurant has become 


_ quality of coils, weight of ticking, and con- 


-1 get a lump in my throat—which makes it dif- 


other, many people consider the innerspring — 
type firmer. 

In shopping mattresses, compare the number of 
coils. You may have noticed that one type has 
a relatively small number of coils, generally 220 
to 312 in the full size. Another, more expensive 
type has a large number of coils—800 or even 
1000. These are the deluxe mattresses. They 
have small coils individually pocketed in muslin. 

The other type has fewer but larger coils. 
Whichever type you shop, the number of coils 
is one of your ways of comnaring value. Thus, 
in the small-coil type, a mattress with 1000 coils 
is considered better quality than one with 837 
(other construction equal). In the large-coil type, 
a mattress with 312 coils is considered a better 
grade than one with 220 or 180. 

In general, the more coils the firmer the sup- 
port. A 220-coil mattress is a standard quality 
at a moderate price. But even here quality 
varies depending on the amount of filling and 


struction features. 

Some mattresses of the same basic quality and 
number of coils carry a higher price tag because 
the ticking has a floral or other design instead of 
plain stripes, or they have tuftless construction or 
tape tufts instead of the less-expensive button 
tufting. 

Foam latex mattresses also have been sub- 
jected to price cutting, with six-inch mattresses 
with boxsprings offered for as little as $90. In 
comparing foam mattresses, ask. whether they are 
actually natural-rubber foam latex or the less- 
costly urethane foam (which still can be satisfac- 
tory.) 


FOOD: Besides turkeys, as low as 29 cents 
a pound in some markets, cheese is the food bar- 
gain of the month. Often when cheese supplies 
are big the retail prices miraculously defy the law 
of supply and demand. This year prices actually 
have gone down, especially on American cheese. 
Eggs too are cheaper than last year. 

In meats, beef chuck and lamb are reason- 
able and pork is starting to come down as sup- 
plies increase. Broilers still are cheap. In lamb, 
you'll get most for your money in shoulder 
chops and roasts, stew, and ground lamb. 

Copyright, 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


one of life’s most thrilling experiences. It isn’t 
so much the food which may (or may not) be 
better than mama used to fix. It’s the pomp 
and majesty, the ceremonial rites and the aura of 
black magic that elevates eating to an occult art. 


BUT IT’S THE MENUS that really take your 
breath away. In size alone, they are awe-inspir- 
ing. Surely even the Magna Charta pales beside 
the awful majesty of these gold-encrusted docu- 
ments, emblazoned with Napoleonic crests and 
heraldic symbols. 

And the language! There is nothing in litera- 
ture to compare with the nobility, the poetry, the 
imagery of the modern restaurant menu. 


Did Omar Khayyam ever rise to such heights 
of eloquence as the literary genius who com- 
posed the following description of baby lobster 
tails? “Sauted in a chafing dish in golden but- 
ter with a whisper of garlic, blended with rare, 
imported herbs, flamed in Cognac and escorted 
by a mound of wild rice from India, fluffed to 
perfection.” f 

Did Shelley ever write anything as lyric as this 
paean of worship to Poulet en Brochette? “Ten- 
derly young, milk-fed bird, marinated in wine with 
French shallots and herbs, basted with fresh 
creamery butter, seasoned with salt, freshly-ground 
pepper and a tantalizing flavor secret, broiled to 
the height of perfection, accompanied by spe- 
cially selected mushrooms and, for a final gour- 
met touch, potatoes Parisienne.” 

Truly, eating out is a great and ennobling ex- 
perience. The only trouble is that I get so carried 
away by the beauty and majesty of it all that 


oo” — 


Puerto Rico Medical Plan 
Unveiled; Doctors Balk 


San Juan, P. R.—A government-sponsored plan proposing 
comprehensive medical care financed by withholding taxes 
for all of Puerto Rico’s 3.2 million citizens has been unveiled 
here by the administration of Gov. Luis Munoz Marin. 

The program met the same strong opposition from organ- 
ized medicine that greeted its original discussion by govern- 
ment officials a year ago, when it was branded “socialized 
medicine” by the doctors. It was made public after 11 revi- 
sions of a proposal originally laid before Munoz Marin in 
June by Sec. of Health Guillermo Arbona. 

Medical, surgical, rehabilitation and dental treatment are 
offered in the proposed program, with patients obtaining treat- 
ment from privately-practicing physicians. The doctors would 
receive fixed fees. 

The financing would come from a special withholding tax 
of 1.5 percent from employers and 2 percent from employes 
on all salaries between $2,000 and $24,000 a year. Members 
of families with incomes of less than $2,000—about 60 per- 
cent of all Puerto Ricans—would be covered without cost. 

The Puerto Rico Medical Association called the program 
harmful and unrealistic and voiced “deep preoccupation and 
its most energetic protest and opposition to establishment on 
our island of a regimented form of medicine.” 

A bill covering the plan will be introduced in the legislature 
this winter. 


‘The Beginning Breed: 


A Cloakmaker Dies 
-His Ideals Endure 


The following tribute to a pioneer member of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers—and in a broad sense to an entire generation 
of union members—appeared as an editorial in Justice, the 
ILGWU newspaper: 

NLY THE CLOAKMAKERS knew him well but millions of 

garment workers, knowingly or not, were the beneficiaries of 
his willingness to serve. When he joined the ILGWU in 1902 the 
union’s funds were non-existent, its membership was family size, 
its strength was microscopic. — 

The shops in which he worked were dirty, dark fire traps. His 
work day began in darkness and ended in darkness. Alone, he had 
crossed a vast ocean, dreaming in the ship’s steerage of freedom, 
prosperity, sunshine in the Golden Land. When the reality of 
slum and sweatshop confronted the dream, he held fast to the hopes 
and the ideals he had brought from the old world, strongly con- 
fident that where freedom flourished, oppression and exploitation 
could not long endure. 

From the start, the union was for him the instrument of prog- 
ress, He was a charter member of his local. He was the chair- 


man of his shop. In the precious hours after the long day’s work 
he met with fellow members of his local’s executive board, help- 
ing to plan its campaigns, advising on strikes, debating strategy, 
combatting the fears inspired by the bosses. 

For 60 years, this was his life. His ILGWU membership started 
when Theodore Roosevelt was President of the United States. It 
continued through six decades filled with growing social enlighten- 
ment, two world wars, a major depression and the threat of a third 
war. During all of this time, he served, as shop chairman, as chair- 
man of his local, as hall chairman in great strikes. 


IN HIM WAS NO FEAR even though he was slender in stature. 
His strength was made of pride in his union and his work, dignity 
in his bearing and speech, determination in his resolve to act and 
a tenacious adherence to the ideals of brotherhood and cooperation. 

He was expert at bolstering the waning spirits of a group of 
strikers. No one knew better than he how to “stop the power,” 
and when the union committee walked into the unorganized shop 
in which he worked as a young man, calling for the workers to 
rise from their machines, it was he, in the moment of group in- 
decision, who by being first on his feet, led the others out the door. 

He was never big brass and the highest office he held in his union 
was that of business agent. In his later years, he returned to the 
shop, working at the machine but continuing as executive board 
member. 
worked no more at the machine, he continued to spend many hours 
at his local headquarters and was a welcomed, regular attendant. 


HIS KIND GROWS RARE. He was of that beginning breed in 
our union who put no limit on the time and the energy they gave to 
it, yet made no demands on it. Through all the storm and stress of 
building their union they never knew cynicism, managed to raise 
families, sent their children to college and took glowing pride in 
the strikes and the collective bargaining and the hard-won contracts 
through which the work day and the work week were shortened, 
standards were raised and the garment worker achieved democratic 
participation in the determination of work rates and conditions. 

In his last years he was concerned with newcomers to the in- 
dustry, with organization problems, with the educational work of 
his Local 23. His fellow cloakmakers, in six decades, were the 
pace setters for the millions who in that time have been on the 
roster of the ILGWU. And in his cloak local he was a pace setter. 
He died the other day at the age of 79. His name was Louis Gor- 
don. His local ledger number was No. 1. His life was a thing 


ficult to eat. 


of beauty. 


When the time came, he left the shop and although he | 
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‘a generation ago—to equalize edu- 


Research Dept. Analysis: 


School Co 


Heaviest for Poor 


The poorest families and the 


proportional burden of school costs, according to an analysis by 


the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


Labor’s Economic Review, a feature of the current issue of the 


AFL-CIO American Federationist, 


st Burden 


poorest states bear the biggest 


asserts that federal aid to schools 


is needed now just as state aid. was 


cational opportunities for American 
youngsters, whether they live in 
big cities or on farms, in wealthy 
communities or depressed areas. 
The analysis in the AFL-CIO’s 
monthly magazine points out that 
local school funds are generally 
raised from property taxes, a sys- 
tem “completely divorced from 
the concept of tax equity,” while 
a large share of state funds comes 
from “insidiously regressive” 
sales taxes. 

In contrast, 80 percent of the 
federal government’s revenue is 
raised through progressive income 
taxes on individuals and on corpo- 
ration profits. 

When states and localities try to 


AFTRA Hits 
“Two-way Bias’ 


Of Publisher 


Hollywood, Calif. — Executive 
Sec. Donald F. Conaway of the 
Television & Radio Artists has de- 
nounced what he termed an “anti- 
union bias” of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., exhibited both in a 
current labor dispute and in one 
of the company’s publications. 

Conaway said unionists who con- 
template buying Collier’s Encylo- 
pedia should be warned to consider 
this statement on Vol. 19, Page 58 
of the encyclopedia under the word 
Unions: 

“The policies customarily em- 
ployed by unions, whether con- 
servative or radical, capitalistic or 
socialistic, appear to lead all labor 
movements toward a socialistic so- 
ciety or its equivalent.” 

' Such “bias” by a publisher is 

“reprehensible” and “totally with- 

out fact or foundation,” Conaway 

said. The attitude is “demon- 
strated realistically,” he said, in 
the company’s bargaining rela- 
tionship with AFTRA on a con- 
tract renewal covering five news- 
men at Radio Station KFWB 
here, owned by Crowell-Collier. 

The union has been on strike at 

the station since July. 

Conaway said the broadcasting 
activities of Crowell-Collier account 
for 6.4 percent of total revenues, 
with the rest coming from publish- 
ing of encyclopedias and other 


raise taxes on big corporations 
within their jurisdictions, the article 
notes, “too often those who write 
the tax laws are not too subtly re-! 
minded that plants and jobs can be 
moved” elsewhere. 

The Dept. of Research analysis 
emphasizes that “it is increasingly 
evident that if the corporate giants 
are to contribute a fair share to 
the maintenance of state and local 
public services and if this share 
is to be equitably distributed, the 
federal role as tax collector and 
dispenser of federal grants-in-aid for 
education and other purposes must 
grow.” 

_Tax Disparity Stressed 
Also emphasized is the disparity 
in the tax burden for education on 
persons in “rich” and “poor” states. 

Although Delaware has a per 
capita income more than twice 
that of South Dakota and spends 
$126 per capita on schools as 
compared with $70 in South 
Dakota, the average resident of 
South Dakota paid $12.30 out of 
every $100 of income in taxes 
as compared with a $6.50 aver- 
age in Delaware. 

Noting that “citizens of some 
of our lowest income states now 
shoulder the highest state and local 
tax burdens in the nation,” the 
article states: 

“Despite their unequal sacrifice, 
children who live in these states 
still attend tragically substandard 
schools.” 

Urging enactment of a program 
of federal grants “related to the 
school population and income levels 
of the various states,” the AFL-CIO 
analysis concludes: 

“With increased federal partic- 
ipation, the giant corporation, 
the wealthy and the moderate in- 
come family will all add to their 
contribution for the improvement 
of America’s schools—but more 
nearly on the basis of ability to 


pay.” 
Union Label Board 
Elects DeAndrade 


New York—The executive board 
of the AFL-CIO Union Label & 
Service Trades Dept. has elected 
Anthony J. DeAndrade a vice pres- 
ident of the department. DeAn- 
drade is president of the Printing 
Pressmen. He succeeds the late 
George L. Googe, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Printing Pressmen, on 


books. 


the Union Label executive board. 


split fee. 


family doctor. 
family doctor may serve and 


the charge. 


Surgeons, Family Doctors 
Split Over Fee-Splitting 


Chicago—The doctors are fighting among themselves, and 
while it has some of the elements of a price war, the patient 
may have to dig deeper rather than pay less. 

Now they’re trying to figure out when a split fee is not a 
Dr. Robert S. Myers, executive assistant of the 
American College of Surgeons, maintained stoutly at a meet- 
ing here that it can’t be done. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has been saying it can be done, too, when the doctor 
who refers the patient to the surgeon assists at the operation. 

Not so, declared Myers; what the surgeon collects is his 
and let the patient pay the assistant. 
should be another doctor with surgical qualifications, not a 
If no other assistant is available, then the 


‘for his operating room services. 

Myers called the AMA position a “retreat” from its pre- 
viously “staunch” stand against fee-splitting. Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame, AMA executive vice president, indignantly denied 


Besides, the assistant 


should bill the patient himself 


STAN 


SSS 


orders. 


THE COPE POLITICAL ALMANAC for 1962 is now off the press—printed in attractive green, 
gray and white tones, loaded with information from all the states on registration, filing dates, primary 
and general election dates, with a tail sheet carrying a summary. Copies may be obtained for 50 
cents each by writing to COPE Public Relations, 815 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. COPE 
says orders should be sent promptly because only a small supply was printed above prepublication 


Deficit Held 
No Barrjer 
To Recovery 


The importance of reducing un- 
employment levels, the need for 
more and better government plan- 
ning and the unfavorable impact 
of cheaply-produced products on 
world markets are the major topics 
on Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s cur- 
rent TV program “Prospects of 
Mankind,” dealing with the chal- 
lenge to American capitalism. 

The program brought a sur- 
prising degree of agreement from 
liberal and conservative panel- 
ists on the proposition that a 
major roadblock to U.S. eco- 
nomic recovery is the belief that 
an unbalanced budget means 
poor administration. 

The budget statement, made by 
Paui Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and special adviser 
to Pres. Kennedy, was concurred in 
by Victor Reuther, assistant to the 
president of the Auto Workers; 
Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association; Robert 
McKenzie of the London School of 
Economics; and Erwin Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

“Prospects of Mankind” is pre- 
pared once a month in cooperation 
with Brandeis University for the 
National Educational Television 
Network. 


skilled jobs. 
Lack of training opportunities 


Rights Body Urges Steps 
To Halt Training Bias 


The U.S. Civil Rights Commission has urged both congressional 
and Administration action to open up more skilled job opportunities 
for Negroes—and to help Negroes obtain the training needed for 


has resulted in a “vicious circle 


of discrimination,” the commission 
declared. “No program designed 
to eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment can be completely effec- 
tive unless it includes efforts to 
eliminate discrimination in recruit- 
ment and training facilities.” 
Federal funds, the six-member 
bipartisan commission charged, 
are still being used to finance dis- 
criminatory state employment 
agencies and vocational training 
policies which tend to keep Ne- 
groes from seeking or obtaining 
training in fields which in the past 
have been largely closed to them. 
The commission noted that the 
AFL-CIO constitution calls for 
elimination of all discrimination in 
union membership and has a col- 
lective bargaining goal of nego- 
tiating non-discrimination clauses in 
all contracts, and that the federation 
has “made progress.” Of 26 inter- 
national unions which had racial re- 
strictions “as recently as 1940,” 
25 have dropped the color bar. The 
commission declared, however, 
that “existing civil rights machinery 
has not eliminated discriminatory 


practices and policies of some local 
unions.” 

In other recommendations, the 
Civil Rights Commission: 

@ Asked that the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, now functioning under 
an executive order, be given perma- 
nent status by Congress and broader 


‘powers. 


@ Urged the President to issue 
an executive order “making it clear” 
that employment resulting from fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to states and cities 
is subject to the same non-discrimi- 
nation requirements as employment 
by government contractors. 

® Called for legislation to pro- 
vide expanded federal aid in Voca- 
tional education, apprenticeship 
training and retraining of jobless 
workers “on a non-discriminatory, 
non-segregated basis.” 

@ Proposed an “affirmative pro- 
gram” to publicize availability of 
jobs with government contractors 
on a non-discriminatory basis and 
“to encourage all individuals to train 
for and apply for such jobs.” 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. 


C., OCTOBER 21, 1961 


2 Republicans, 
Kefauver Split 
On Drug Costs 


Two Senate Republicans, includ- 
ing GOP Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (Ill.), have again clashed 
with Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
on whether drug prices and profits 
are too high. 

Kefauver, who is chairman of 
the Senate Anti-Trust subcom- 
mittee, said in a statement that in 
his opinion drug prices and prof- 
its “by any test... are excessive 
and unreasonable.” He made his 
comment as hearings resumed on 
his bill to stimulate price compe- 
tition in the industry. 

Dirksen, who has dueled repeat- 
edly with Kefauver over the sub- 
committee’s probe of the drug 
manufacturers, accused the chair- 
man of “trying to pillory” the in- 
dustry. ‘ 

Besides, said Dirksen, the mime- 
ographed advance text of Kefau- 
ver’s remarks did not contain the 
qualifying words, “in my opinion.” 
This, he said, left the implication 
that the subcommittee agreed with 
its chairman. 

Another Republican member, 
Sen. Roman Hruska (Neb.), echoed 
Dirksen’s objection. 

Kefauver pointed out that the 
subcommittee had indeed reached 
such a conclusion and had so 
indicated in its report last June. 
Even though the Republican 
members had dissented, the Dem- 
ocratic majority had approved it, 
he pointed out. 

On a number of occasions, Dirk- 
sen has cut short subcommittee 
hearings by objecting to meeting 
being held while the Senate was in 
session—a rule which is seldom 
enforced. 

On occasion, Kefauver has re- 
taliated by calling night and Satur- 
day sessions to hear witnesses who 
did not complete their testimony. 

Kefauver told -the GOP mem- 
bers that legislation to break up re- 
strictive patent monopolies and en- 
courage prescriptions by generic 
rather than drug names is the “al- 


ternative” to federal price control | 


of prescription drugs. He added: 
“The people of this nation need 
this legislation . . . the prices of 
ethical drugs are unreasonably high 
and have remained consistently uni- 
form among the dominent sellers 
for a number of years. There is 
every indication that this condition 


left, and Sec.-Treas. Peter Fosco. 
at the union’s 14th convention in 


CONVENTION WELCOME is extended to AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler, right, by Laborers Pres. Joseph V. Moreschi, 


‘| Schnitzler to Laborers: 


Schnitzler was among speakers 
Chicago. 


Price Tactics Exposed 


In Canadian Oil Probe 


Ottawa, Ont.—Some of the tactics the major oil companies use to 
extract the last possible, penny from the pockets of a captive market, 


the Canadian motorist, were laid b 


The commission’s investigation 
which led the Justice Dept.’s Com-© 


here by the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission. 


are at a public hearing conducted 


is based on a seven-year study 


bines Investigation Branch to con. | 
clude there are “clear grounds for 
concern” in the way the big com- 
panies handle service stations. 

The earlier probe had uncovered 
two practices now outlawed in the 
United States but still legal in 
Canada; the investigation was 
ordered to determine if the public 
interest is adversely affected and 
if the Canadian law should be 
changed. They were: 


@ Service station operators who 
lease their premises from the oil 
companies are required to handle 
tires, batteries, lubricants, anti- 
freeze and other accessories from 
suppliers who have paid commis- 
sions to the companies so as to 
get their products into the filling 
stations. 


will continue unless something is 
done about it now.” 


Yale & Towne Strikers 
Charge ‘Boulwarism’ 


Philadelphia—Some 1,500 members of the Machinists and Office 
Employes, on strike for eight weeks at the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. here, have appealed to Mayor Richardson Dilworth to 
conduct mediation sessions “in a goldfish bowl.” 

The request to Dilworth was signed by Pres. Samuel Luterotty 


of IAM Lodge 1717; Pres. John 


@ The stations may be required 
to handle only the line of accessories 


McLaughlin of IAM Dist. 1, and 
IAM Grand Lodge Rep. Peter 
Stuart. 

In it they charged that “Boul- 
warism” has been imported to 
Yale & Towne from General 
Electric in the person of Paul 
Hartig. Hartig, who was de- 
moted from his job as general 
manager of the GE insulator de- 
partment after testifying before 
the Senate’s Kefauver subcom- 
mittee that price-fixing was “a 
way of life,” has joined Yale & 
Towne as vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

“Boulwarism” is derived from 
the name of Lemuel Boulware, 
formerly a vice president of Gen- 
eral Electric who directed labor and 
industrial relations for the com- 
pany, and is a formula for bargain- 
ing that amounts to “take it or leave 
ba 

“Under this new management, 
Yale & Towne now is seeking to 
destroy 35 of 37 contract conditions 


that our union has negotiated in 
good faith with the company over 
the past 18 years,” Dilworth was 
advised. “The net result of com- 
pany demands would be unbear- 
able speedup and reduction of earn- 
ings.” 

The company has obtained an 
injunction so stringent that the 
union was forced to move its 
trailer headquarters from a lot it 
owns adjoining the plant. Pickets 
are restricted to five who must 
stay 50 feet from the gate, and 
no business agent can join the 
line. 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept.’s Yale & Towne Council has 
called a meeting here for later this 
month at which the Steelworkers, 
‘Auto Workers, Boilermakers, 
United Textile Workers, Office Emi- 
ployes and IAM will review the 
situation from the companywide 
point of view. UAW Local 53 is 
negotiating with the firm’s Chicago 
plant and is strongly backing the 


that the oil company itself has 
branded or which it supplies as a 
wholesaler. 

The companies have a number 
of weapons to enforce their dicta, 
testimony showed. Witnesses told 
of hearing oil company salesmen 
threatening to raise the rent unless 
the station operator sold more pro- 
ducts on which the company got 
commissions. They said salesmen 
had even removed competing pro- 
ducts, or had suggested that the 
operators do it. 


Texas Canada Limited was shown 
to have two rentals in its leases— 
one a maximum and the other a 
minimum which presumably could 
be terminated unless the station 
operator behaved—and also a 24- 
hour cancellation clause. The com- 
pany claimed the cancellation pro- 
viso worked both ways, but con- 
ceded no station operator had ever 
used it. 


Testimony also showed: 


@ Buyers pay 10 percent more 
for service station commodities than 
they would without the commission 
agreements. 


@ One tire line cost the station 
$23 wholesale, but under a different 
name and with a different tread 
wholesaled elsewhere for $15. 

@ The capacity of service sta 
tions is not fully utilized. When 
Brian Dixon, Queens University 
economist, testified to this, Com- 
mission Chairman C. Rhodes Smith 
observed that it seemed ‘a waste 
of money” to build new ones. 

The companies made _ blanket 
denials through submissions by 
counsel. There was no cross-ex- 
amination. 


Pilots Postpone Strike 
At Trans World Airways 


Kansas City—A scheduled strike 
by Trans World Airlines pilots has 
been postponed indefinitely as the 
company and the Air Line Pilots 
resumed negotiations here. 

ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen said 
earlier that the strike had been 
called because “14 months of ne- 
gotiations and mediation failed to 
produce any significant progress 
toward agreement.” 


Wages, hours and fringe benefits 


Of Today, 


Spread Union Story 


Not Past 


Chicago—“‘We have been talking too much about things of the 
past rather than gearing ourselves for the future,” AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler told the 14th convention of the 
Laborers’ Union here. 
Addressing the 1,600 delegates at Plumbers’ Auditorium, Schnitz- 


ler said that organized labor must? 
concentrate on telling the public 


what it is doing now, and not dwell 
too much on history, if the trade 
union movement is to grow in pro- 
portion to the growth of the popu- 
lation. 

He said that the 8-hour day, 
free public schools, elimination of 
child labor and social_security 
were gains registered when the 
labor movement had only 1 mil- 
lion members. Labor is as de- 
termined today to pioneer in 
building the future of America as 
were the pioneers of years ago, 
he declared. 

“We have to gear all of our work 

toward the thinking of America as 
it is.” 
' The story of labor’s work in the 
field of legislation, in community 
services and in support to charities 
— if the public is told about it— 
can improve labor’ image, he de- 
clared. Schnitzler asked the dele- 
gates to go home and tell this story 
in their communities. 


United Funds Cited 


One example Schnitzler cited was 
labor’s support of united funds. 
“The United Community Funds & 
Chests of America has just released 
a report that in the last fiscal year 
$480 million was collected for 
charitable purposes of America,” 
Schnitzler reported, “and they say 
that one-third, or over $160 million, 
came from the organized workers 
in America.” 

Laborers’ Pres. Joseph V. More- 
schi told the delegates the union’s 
constitution must be streamlined if 
the organization is to progress and 
to comply with new federal, state 
and local laws. “We are fortunate 


cessful,” Moreschi said, “‘and there 
are few obstacles in our path.” 

He said the delegates will have 
a chance to vote, later im the con- 
vention, on setting up an interna- 
tional union fund to help pay the 
expense. of locals without the 
economic means to send delegates 
to future Laborers’ conventions, 
He noted that if all locals were 
able to send delegates, there 
would be more than 2,500 at- 
tending. 

The executive board recom- 
mended the fund, Moreschi said, 
so “we would practice to the fullest 
extent full democratic representa- 
tion at our conventions.” 

Moreschi, who has headed the 
union since 1926, was re-elected 
president. 

The delegates also re-elected 
Sec.-Treas. Peter Fosco and voted 
to increase the number of vice pres- 
idents from six to eight. Elected 
were Patrick Waldron, Edgar F. 
Smith, Charles J. Sullivan, Lee La- 
lor, Powell L. Bastine, Vernie Reed, 
Herbert Flesher and Robert Powell. 

Dr. John T. Dunlop of Harvard 
University, impartial chairman of 
the Construction Industry Joint 
Conference, said all sections of the 
construction industry—em ployers 
and unions alike—will have to do 
a better job of explaining the in- 
dustry and its significance and im- 
portance in the economy. 

Dunlop predicted great growth 
of the construction industry and 
reviewed the importance it plays 
in the national economy. He said 

that for each $1,000 spent on a 

building project, more than 

$300 goes in wages to building 
tradesmen, with another $330 
going into wages in the steel, 


that in the past we have been suc- 


lumber, brick and glass industries. 


NLRB Court Bid Urged 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tile chain to compensate the work- 
ers and rehire the workers is still 
pending in the NLRB and the 
courts. Darlington was controlled 
by Roger Milliken, president also 
of Deering, Milliken. 

Some 500 Peerless production 
workers have already been term- 
inated at Rossville and long-serv- 
ice employes have received no- 
tices. The AIW said the workers, 
some with more than 30 years of 
service, have neither a_ retire- 
ment plan nor severance pay. 

The AIW said it has furnished 
the NLRB investigators with sup- 
porting affidavits from Peerless 
workers stating that plant Officials 
had warned them during the elec- 
tion campaign that a union victory 
would lead to the closing of the 
mill. ~ 

Announcement of the closing of 
the Rossville plant has already been 
used in an anti-union campaign at 
another Peerless plant, at nearby 
Cleveland, Tenn., where the TWUA 
has petitioned for a representation 
election. 

AIW Sec.-Treas. Gilbert Jewell 
said the union made “a standing 
offer to management to cooperate 
in every way to maintain opera- 
tions” but the offer was “spurned.” 

The union said it has also been 
turned down in its proposal for 
a year’s severance pay for Peerless 
workers thrown out of their jobs. 
The union added it had received “‘no 
cooperation” from management in 


Philadelphia strike. 


are all issues in the dispute. 


its proposal that area redevelopment 


To Block Mill Closing 


funds be sought “to modernize any 
part of the mill which requires it 
to be competitive in the industry.” 
Jewell charged that Burlington, 
one of the giant chains in the 
industry, “has a long record of 
frustrating the American system 
of collective bargaining.” 

The Textile Workers Union of 
America, which has made repeated 
attempts to organize Burlington 
mills, twice testified to the com- 
pany’s union-busting policies at Sen- 
ate Labor Committee hearings. 

The TWUA said it won 18 rep- 
resentation elections at Burlington 
plants over a 15-year period but 
the company signed only one union 
contract during the entire time—at 
a ribbon mill in a northern city 
which was subsequently closed 
down. 


Cruikshank on New 
FDA Advisory Group 


Nelson Cruikshank, direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security, has been 
named by Health, Education 
& Welfare Sec. Abraham 
Ribicoff to a new Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee set up to 
study the kind of consumer 
protection the Food & Drug 
Administration should attempt 
to provide. - 

The 16-member committee 
will be headed by Dr. George 
Y. Harvey of the University 
of Missouri. 
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Convention Backs Organizing: 


Stone Workers Emphasize 
Need of Automation Controls 


Cincinnati—Speakers at early sessions of the Stone & Allied Products Workers’ convention here 
stressed the need for controt of automation, political action by unions, and a stepped-up organiza- 


tional drive. 


Pres. Karl Feller of the Brewery Workers, with headquarters in Cincinnati, also reported on his 
recent European trip where he met with labor officials from Sweden, England, Italy, Belgium, and 


Norway. 

“These people,” he said, “live 
every day on the front line of 
Communist conspiracy, and I 
think it will be encouraging for 
you to know that they do not 
believe there will be a war.” 

Feller said this feeling arises from 
the solid stand the West has pre- 
sented on Berlin, plus the opinion 
of labor leaders from other coun- 
tries that a great deal of the present 
Communist bluster stems from in- 
ternal fights among their own top 
leaders. 

Added to the flood of refugees 
‘from East Germany and the jam- 
ming of the air-waves by the USSR, 
‘these things, Feller said, mean 
“simply that we must quit being 
afraid of Communist rocket-rat- 


Speaking on problems at home, 
he stressed the need for constant 
political education and _ political 
action, pointing out that everything 
won at the bargaining table can be 
swept away with a single piece of 
legislation. 

So-called “right - to - workers” 


| shackle labor.” 


are not trying to contain labor, 


New 3-Year 


Coast Maritime Strike 


San Francisco—A 14-day strike by 600 West Coast members 
of the Masters, Mates & Pilots has resulted in a three-year agree- 
ment that achieves the union’s major goal—a contract clause designed 
to provide work for some of the local’s 1,700 unemployed members. 


Chief feature of the new pact, 


or control it, he said, but to get 
“a law which will destroy us.” 
While the Kennedy Administra- 
tion is friendly, he warned dele- 
gates to remember “that it is in 
Congress and the state legisla- 
tures that laws are forged to 


He commended the setting up of 
the President’s committee on auto- 
mation, but said it can do little 
more than suggest what should be 
done. 

“The difficult step,” he declared, 
“is getting industry to accept such 
recommendations.” 

Theodore F. Silvey of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research. also 
stressed the problems posed by 
automation, declaring that in itself 
it “is neither moral nor immoral.” 

“Rather,” he said, “people are 
moral or immoral, people are bad 
or not bad. It is up to them to deter- 
mine whether we shall all benefit 
as much as possible from the new 
technology.” 

He reviewed the bargaining 
problems brought on by automa- 
tion: shorter work periods, re- 
training of displaced workers, 


Pact Ends 


on which the deck officers were 


to ballot by secret referendum, is® 
a proviso that relief crews will be 
hired through the MMP union hall 
when masters, mates or pilots with 
seniority leave a job permanently 
An 80-day Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion and two “last offer’ wage 
proposals from employers failed 
to dent MMP Local 90’s determ- 


GM Indicted in 


Anti-Trust Action 


Los Angeles—A federal grand 
jury here has indicted the General 
Motors Corp., four Chevrolet sales 
executives and three southern Cali- 


. fornia dealers’ associations on crim- 


inal anti-trust charges. 

All are accused of having con- 
spired to stop Los Angeles Chevro- 
let dealers from selling cars through 
discount. houses and referral serv- 
ices. 

The grand jury said pressure had 
been exerted on dealers because dis- 
count sales “threatened to lower re- 
tail prices of Chevrolet automobiles 
in the southern California area.” 


Kennedy Calls for 
Federal Job Safety 


Pres. Kennedy has appeal- 
ed to all U.S. government 
employes to help reduce the 
toll of on-the-job injuries: 
42,640 civilian federal em- 
ployes disabled last year, 242 
dead, and 3 million days of 
time lost. 

A poster now going up in 
federal installations shows a 
portrait of the President and 
a signed message: “It is the 
policy of the federal govern- 
ment to safeguard from in- 
jury all those who work for 
it.” : 


“| ciation, representing operators of 


ination to get relief for its job- 

less members. 

In negotiations that began last 
spring, the Pacific Maritime Asso- 


44 vessels, had offered to settle with 
Local 90 on terms similar to those 
accepted by other MMP units on 
the East and Gulf Coasts, and by 
the Marine Engineers on the West 

Coast. 

Said Capt. Robert Durkin, Local 
90 president: ‘We have different 
problems. The new contract is closer 
to what we fought for.” 

The employers and the union 
agreed to continue talks on unset- 
tled issues including pension plan 
revisions and a mechanization fund, 
and to finance any new benefits out 
of the employer-contributed pension 
and welfare fund. 

The employers agreed also to 
increase contributions to the pen- 

- sion-welfare fund from_50 cents 
to $1.15 a day, to give vacations 
of 90 days a year to masters, and 
vacation credits of five days a 
month to casual workers. 

Under Sec. of Labor Willard 
Wirtz headed a three-man panel 
which helped write the formula 
which ended the strike. 


Weaver Named 
To ILO Posts 


secretary of labor for international 


Organization by Pres. Kennedy. 
pointment as assistant secretary an 


aide to Pres. James B. Carey of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


succeeds former Assistant Sec: 


training of new workers, revamp- 

ing of seniority systems, produc- 
tivity and wage relationships, mo- 

bility of workers when jobs are 

destroyed, and the constructive 

use of leisure time. 

The officers’ report to the con- 
vention—the 10th of the organiza- 
tion, held every three years—-said 
of automation that “it is our union’s 
responsibility to see to it that auto- 
mation does become a blessing and 
not a curse on \the welfare of our 
members and others.” 

The report also showed 35 elec- 
tions won and 23 lost since the 
last convention, with raiding at- 
tempts by the unaffiliated Team- 
sters and Dist. 50 of the unaffiliated 
Mine Workers repelled in two cases. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, “employer 
opposition,” and workers’ “fear 
of loss of jobs in a period of high 
unemployment” were the prime 
causes, the report said, of the lost 
elections. 

“We take this opportunity to ex- 
press our deep appreciation,” the 
report said, “for the cooperation we 
have received from John Livings- 
ton, AFL-CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and N. A. Zonarich, IUD 
organizational director. These men 
have never failed to respond to 
our requests for assistance and in- 
formation.” 


Walter G. Davis 


Davis Maniad 
to AFL-CIO 


Rights Staff 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has announced the appointment of 
Walter G. Davis of the Transport 
Service Employes as assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Dept.” of 
Civil Rights. 

Over a period of 12 years, Davis 
had served his union as grievance 
chairman for Skycaps at New 
York’s three major airports, special 
assistant to the union’s president, 
president of New York Local 290, 
member of the international exec- 
utive board and finally as union 


George L-P Weaver, assistant | executive vice president. 


As director of education and re- 


affairs, has been named U.S. gov-|search for the last two years, he 
ernment delegate to the Intl. Labor |took an active part in the union’s 


battle to save the diminishing jobs 


Weaver, at the time of his ap-|of service employes on American 


railroads. 
Born in New York, Davis is a 
graduate of Columbia University, 


ers, also was named U.S. govern-| where he majored in public law, and 
ment representative on the ILO| attended the Brooklyn Law School. 
‘Governing Body. In both posts he| His residence has been in Teaneck, 


N. J., with his wife and three chil- 


George Lodge. 


dren. 


VISITING SPEAKER Karl F. Feller, center, president of the Brew- 
ery Workers, examines a report to delegates at the Stone & Allied 
Products Workers convention in Cincinnati. 
Workers Pres. Sam H. Scott, left, and Sec.-Treas. John C. Lawson. 


His hosts are Stone 


UAW, Chrysler ‘Teams 
TurntoNon-Wagelssues 


- Detroit—The Auto Workers postponed setting a strike deadline 
in contract negotiations at Chrysler Corp. as union and management 


With money matters set aside 


subcommittees settled down to intensive bargaining over non- 
economic issues. 


for the time being, two sets of 


negotiations went on simultaneously$ 
—by local shop committees on 
working conditions, and by five sub- 
committees discussing seniority, 
production standards, skilled trades, 
the workweek, and problems of sal- 
aried workers. 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
said a decision on a strike dead- 


- line must wait until negotiators 


report how they are doing in talks 
on the non-wage matters. 
Hopeful of avoiding strikes such 
as those against General Motors 
and Ford, negotiators are seeking 
contract benefits similar to those 
obtained from the other auto mak- 
ers, 
Reuther told reporters the UAW 
“does not intend to have Chrysler 


U.S. Oil Firm 
Hit; Pakistan 
Pact Follows 


Denver—Maybe there was nocon- 
nection, but shortly after Gen. Sec. 
| Loyd Haskins of the Intl. Federa- 
‘tion of Petroleum Workers protested 
to directors of the Standard-Vacu- 
um Petroleum Co. in New York 
against the firm’s labor policies in 
the Far East, it settled a contract 
in Karachi, Pakistan, that it had 
been fighting since 1958. 

The Pakistani Petroleum Work- 
ers’ Federation had asked, three 
years ago, for wage increases and 
improved working conditions at 
Standard-Vacuum’s Karachi plant. 
The union went on strike for 26 
days, after which the dispute was 
adjudicated and an award was 
handed down in June 1959. The 
company and the union both ap- 
pealed, and action was still pending 
when Haskins protested to the di- 
rectors and a settlement was worked 
out. 

The protest was filed on behalf 
of Standard-Vacuum employes in 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Singapore 
and South Vietnam as well as in 
Pakistan. In Saigon, the com- 
pany’s workers are facing a lock- 
out, the first such lockout in Viet- 
namese history. In Singapore, 
the oil workers’ worldwide trade 
secretariat has charged, the 


union members and is questioning 

the jurisdiction and authority of 

the Industrial Arbitration Court. 
Haskins also has asked Sec. of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg to re- 
view Standard-Vacuum activities in 
the Far East and to consider action 
by the U.S. government to curtail 
the firm’s exploitation of workers 


in that area. 


company is discriminating against - 


workers subsidize the management” 
by accepting substandard provisions 
in a new contract. 

Asserting that “when Chrysler 
buys a ton of steel it does not get 
a discount because it is in trouble,” 
the UAW leader said: “Chrysler 
workers should have the same 
measure of equity as workers at 
the other auto companies.” 

In the Ford and GM negotiations, 
agreement first was reached on na- 
tional economic issues, but other 
issues resulted in walkouts. 


The last bar to agreement be- 
tween UAW and Ford was over- 
come when Local 420, a key 
stamping plant near Cleveland, 
settled a dispute that had kept 
the plant closed for several days 
after other locals went back to 
work. Details of the agreement 
were not revealed pending a vote 
of the 3,300 local members. 


The new auto industry agree- 
ments move the UAW closer to its 
goal of a guaranteed annual wage 
for auto workers. They provide a 
larger measure of security for work- 
ers on the job and those laid off, 
the union has said, 


UAW Wins Pacts 


At Harvester, Deere 


Chicago—It’s two down and two 
contracts to go for the Auto Work- 
ers in this year’s farm equipment 
negotiations. 

Improvements similar to those 
gained from the auto industry are 
contained in new three-year pacts 
with the Intl. Harvester Co., cover- 
ing 35,000 workers in 45 bargain- 
ing units, and with John Deere & 
Co., which has 16,000 workers in 
8 plants. 

For Harvester it was the first 
time since 1946 that agreement 
was reached without a strike. 
Management and UAW Vice 
Pres. Pat Greathouse said that 
was evidence of a “maturing re- 
lationship.” 

Negotiations are continuing at 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., where a 


Chalmers, whose contracts expire 
Oct. 31. 


BSEIU to Award 
10 Scholarships 


Chicago—Pres. David Sullivan of 
the Building Service Employes has 
announced a new college scholar- 
ship program under which 10 chil- 
dren of members, to be selected on 
a regional basis, will receive awards 


worth a maximum of $2,000 each. 


strike deadline was set, and at Allis-~ 
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Geijer Rebuts David Lawrence: 


Swedish Employers 
Accept Labor’s Role 


A major difference between labor-management relations in the 


United States and in Sweden, according to the latter’s foremost 
union official, lies in the attitude of management—the unequivocal 
recognition by Swedish employers that the trade union movement “‘is 
an important part of a democratic society.” 


On the other hand, “I know that 
management in the United States 
still fights the very existence of 
the trade union movement,” said 
Arne Geijer, head of the General 
Federation of Swedish Trade 
Unions and president of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Geijer’s observations were con- 
tained in a letter to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, which he said had 
been prompted by inaccurate pres- 
entations of his views by Ameri- 
can newspapermen. 

“I would never dream of blam- 
ing the AFL-CIO for wrongs of 
the American labor market, but 
American journalists sometimes 
write as if I did so,” the Swedish 
union leader said. “On the other 
hand, I have never seen any ref- 
erence to my expressed criticism 
of the attitude of management 
in the U.S.A.” 


Geijer referred specifically to 
Columnist David Lawrence’s ac- 
count of a discussion the two had 
a few months ago, in which Law- 
rence cited Sweden’s long period 
of industrial peace as an example 
for Americans and gave implied 
credit to Geijer for “moderate” 
wage policies. 

Lawrence’s column, which is syn- 
dicated by the New York Herald 
Tribune and appears in many other 
U:S. dailies, made no mention of 
Geijer’s reminder that the Swedish 
Employers’ Association as long ago 
as 1906 had issued a statement 
formally recognizing the role of 
trade unions. 


Elementary Precondition 

“I pointed out to him, as I have 
done many times on similar occa- 
sions, that the most elementary pre- 
condition for good relations be- 
tween management end labor is 
that management accept the trade 
union moyement as an equal part- 


Former Teamster Unit 


Seeks Federal Charter 


The AFL-CIO has received the first application for a federal 
charter from a former Teamster local under a policy adopted by 
the Executive Council at its recent meeting in New York. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced that the application 
had been presented personally by James T. Luken, president of a 


Cincinnati local of more than 2,000 


ner,” Geijer said in his letter to 
Meany, adding: 

“There is a general understand- 
ing on management's side in Swe- 
den that the trade union move- 
ment is an important part of our 
democratic society and they find 
it natural that employes are rep- 
resented by an organization in 
negotiations with the individual 
enterprises and the industry as 
a whole.” 

Other preconditions for industrial 
peace, the Swedish labor official 
suggested, are freedom from restric- 
tive legislation and a_ national 
economic policy aimed at keeping 
employment at “a very high level.” 

He said Swedish employers and 
unions are agreed on the need for 
avoiding legislation that would 
limit their responsibilities. And the 
government’s high employment 
policies, he noted, have the “full 
support” of management. 

“One might say that the trade 
union view is shared by the whole 
society—that mass unemploy- 
ment is the most terrible plague 
which can strike workers in any 
country,” Geijer observed. 

He also criticized Lawrence for 
quoting him so as to imply that 
he favored for the United States 
the Swedish system of central nego- 
tiations between top labor and man- 
agement organizations. 

“I must say once and for all 
that it is not possible to export a 
negotiations system from one coun- 
try to another,” Geijer declared. 
“Central negotiations have become 
possible here and suit Swedish con- 
ditions, but I do not think that 
they would be possible in (the) 
U.S.A. Sweden is a small country 
with a small economy in compari- 
son with the American continent. 
It is not possible, in my view, to 
make any comparison between Swe- 
den and U.S.A. in these respects.” 


dairy drivers and workers that se- 
ceded from the Teamsters two 
months ago. 

Meany said he had assured Luken 
that, in line with the Executive 
Council’s action, the request would 
be processed in the usual manner 
and a charter would be issued im- 
mediately after a National Labor 
Relations Board election scheduled 
Oct. 31. The first vote will involve 
the largest unit and other NLRB 
votes in smaller units will follow. 

Meany and Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler were authorized by 


Area Sales Tax 


Passes in Denver 


Denver—Voters of Denver and 
three nearby counties have voted, 
83,439-67,145, to put into effect 
next Jan. 1 a 2 percent sales tax on 
everything except groceries and pre- 
scription drugs. 

The Denver Area Labor Federa- 
tion opposed the tax although the 
Northern Colorado Building & 
Construction Trades Council fa- 
vored the plan to raise money for 
capital improvements. 


the council to issue federal char- 
ters to Teamster locals which 
leave the expelled IBT and which 
“indicate a desire to join the 
ranks” of the federation. 

Luken, a long-time foe of Team- 
ster Pres. James R. Hoffa, led a 
mass revolt against the IBT that 
culminated last August in four Cin- 
cinnati locals voting to disaffiliate. 
The. membership vote in Luken’s 
own local of dairy drivers was 
1,798 to 2. 

In attempting to block the seces- 
sions, the IBT has obtained a tem- 
porary court injunction freezing 
the assets of the four locals except 
for normal operating expenses. 

Luken has traced the split be- 
tween Cincinnati Teamsters and the 
international back to 1953, when 
William Presser, Hoffa’s lieutenant 
in Ohio, sent in his brother-in-law, 
Harry Friedman, to “take over.” 
When opposition formed against 
outside direction, Luken found him- 
self at the head of it. He said 
Presser subsequently told him to 
“get in line or get out.” Thereafter 
the split widened. 
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scheduled for completion in January 1963. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING of Maritime Union, under construction in New York, is 
Pictured is a model of the $4 million structure, which 
will include hiring halls and administrative offices of the NMU’s pension and welfare plans. The 
block-wide site is on 7th Ave., between 12th and 13th streets. 


local and state investment of $132 
million, and would create 4,822 
new jobs. 

The remaining 18 requests are 
for public facility loans or grants, 
most of them involving water or 
sewer systems or both. To create 
6,120 new jobs, $7.2 million has 
been requested from ARA while 
other sources would put up $6.5 
million. 


The ARA has signed an agree- 
ment for its first worker training 
program. It provides establish- 
ment of courses in the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., area to train 325 
workers, many of them former 
coal miners, with 125 in the first 
class. It will cost ARA $135,000. 


Earlier the ARA had approved 
two public facility projects. 

One was for a $160,000 loan 
and grant to help build a water 
system which will make possible a 
new locally-financed shirt factory 
at Gassville, Ark. The other was 
for a $213,000 sewer system at 
Cambridge, Md., which would per- 
mit one industry to start and an- 
other to expand. 

The progress report showed the 
ARA expects to have a staff of 296 
persons at full strength, and at 
present has roughly half of them— 
146. 


The agency has designated as 
eligible for aid 663 areas—using 
criteria indicated by Congress 


Machinists Launch 
ScholarshipProgram 


The Machinists have 
launched a. new scholarship 
program to help members 
under 35 and the children of 
members to get a college edu- 
cation. Five educators will 
name the winners of five 
scholarships, worth $1,000 a 
year for four years. 

IAM Pres, Al J. Hayes said 
the program is being paid for 
by contributions of lodges, 
districts, state councils, ladies 
auxiliaries and the IAM itself. 
Application must be made be- 
fore Dec. 31 to the IAM, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


———— 


Area Redevelopment Body Cites 
31 ‘Promising’ Bids for Help 


Thirty-one “promising” applications for help from economically distressed areas are being proc- 
essed by the Area Redevelopment Administration, Administrator William L. Batt, Jr., reported in 
a review of the organization’s first five months. 


Thirteen of the requests, he said in the report, involve commercial and_ industrial grants or 
loans, or both, which would involve an estimated ARA investment of $20 million and private, 


when it passed the Area Redevel- 
opment Act—covering all or 
part of 863 counties in 47 states 
and having a population of 28.6 , 
million persons. The Labor Dept. 
has certified an additional 120 
small labor markets. 

Batt said “we take a long, hard 
look at everything.” 

He added that the ARA has to 
work with local people, with state 
governments and with other federal 
agencies. 

“Every community that wants 
help first has to develop its own 
‘over-all economic development,’ ” 


he explained, “go to its state devel-|~ 


opment officials and then come to 
us. We don’t go to them. 
Batt said 44 overall economic 


development programs, covering 
194 counties in 25 states, have won 
ARA approval. These are long- 
range programs looking to economic 
improvements in regions where 11.3 
million people live. 
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Maryland Labor Hailed 


For Drive on Race Bias 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ture Eastern Shore delegates helped 
kill a bill aimed at outlawing racial 


‘discrimination in hotels and restau- 


rants. The State AFL-CIO sup- 
ported the measure both this year 
and last. 

Gov. J. Millard Tawes, an East- 
ern Shoreman himself, has en- 
dorsed equal service legislation “in 
principle” but has refused to pro- 
pose a specific measure. He will 
need Eastern Shore votes if he 
seeks re-election next year. 


Unions Circularized 


Meany’s commendation followed 
Strong’s circularization of city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions with 
a plea for support of the movement 
against racial discrimination. Strong 
included two other letters — one 
from Pres. Kennedy to John Feild, 
of the President’s Committee for 
Equal Employment Opportunity, 
expressing himself as “most anx- 
ious” that foreign diplomats “have 
access to all public services and 
other accommodations, including 
particularly restaurants and other 
needs they may have while travel- 
ing.” The second was from Fred- 
erick G. Dutton, special assistant 
to the President, asking labor’s “co- 
operation in this effort” voluntarily 


to end discrimination in the state’s 
restaurants. 


“The Maryland State & D. G 
AFL-CIO welcomes the opportu- 
nity of assisting the Administration 
under the good leadership of Pres. 
John F. Kennedy,” Strong wrote 
the locals and councils, “in alerting 
the public as to the existing in- 
equalities and nationwide publicity 
our free state of Maryland is re- 
ceiving as a result of its failure to 
act in the crucial question of ‘pub- 
lic accommodations.’ ” “ 


This inaction on the part of 
both the state legislature and the 
state leadership is causing irre- 
parable damage to our prestige 
and leadership abroad, not dis- 
counting, of course, the millions . 
of American citizens who are 
discriminated against. 

“We have long recognized this 
as a moral issue .. . and have ad- 
vocated and strained for an end to 
all forms of discrimination. We 
appeal to you to give moral support 
wherever and however you may in 
this intolerable un-American prac- 
tice. 


“Let us practice what we preach, 
‘that all men are created equal’ and 
should be treated equal in all places 
at all times.” ~ 
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